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LESS MASS + MORE PAYLOAD = HIGHER PROFITS. 


Bradken’s National Unitrucks can help your system 
to achieve maximum efficiency, and that means 
maximising profits — the bottom line for any business 
in today’s competitive world. 


Unitruck’s reduced mass offers savings in vehicle 
tare weight with increased payload per wagon. 


The cost savings don’t end there. Unitruck’s 
innovative design minimises rail, wheeltread and flange 
wear through its primary suspension and inherent self- 
steering ability. Its low unsprung mass results in lower 
track maintenance costs. 


These benefits have been demonstrated in the USA 
and Europe. Australian trials confirm those results: 
Unitruck improves productivity for freight transport by 
lowering running costs while increasing payloads. 


Increasing your system’s cost- 
efficiency is as close as a ’phone call to 
Bradken today. 


BRADKENI 


Bradken Consolidated. A Division of The ANI Corporation Ltd. 
22 O'Riordan Street, Alexandria, NSW 2015. Tel. (02) 699 3000. Telex 21512. Fax (02) 698 1559. 
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ustralia’s defence forces recently staged 
Exercise Kangaroo 89 along our northern shores in an 
operational area covering the coast, hinterland and 
offshore seas from the Pilbara to Cape York — a distance 
greater than that from London to Warsaw. 

Kangaroo ’89 was the most ambitious, wide-ranging 
and important exercise ever conducted by the Australian 
Defence Force, a major test of the force’s capacity to 
move and sustain large numbers of fighting men in the 
north of Australia. 


The exercise was conducted in accordance with the 
thinking in the Federal Government’s 1987 Defence 
White Paper. This assumes that no country in our region 
now has the capability or the motivation to launch and 

ustain a major attack on Australia. 


But the possibility exists for change in our favourable 
strategic situation, and Kangaroo ’89 was staged in this 
knowledge. I was privileged to see something of the 
exercise, and to note the part Australia’s railways played 
in it. 

When a threat to Australia’s shores was greatest, 
during World War Two, our railways were put to the 
test — and found wanting. Our break-of-gauge 
problems, previously highlighted in the defence context, 
proved a real barrier to the efficient movement of troops 
and munitions throughout Australia. The tales of the 
difficulties encountered as a result are legion. ‘““Defence” 
became an emotional word and was advanced as one 
reason for unifying Australia’s rail gauges. 

Today our network is more unified, albeit with a 
significant break at Brisbane. However, since World War 
Two other means of transport have developed rapidly 
and removed some of the need for rail as a defence 


_ weapon. Modern jet aircraft can move troops quickly 


across the country. Our roads are much improved, and 


there is a large fleet of road freight vehicles that can 
supplement the defence force’s own vehicles. Kangaroo 
°89 took place in this changed world. None of the 
22,000 defence personnel involved moved by rail, and 
they were supplied almost entirely by road, north from 
Alice Springs and Brisbane. 

Certainly, rail was used to move all tanks and 
armoured personnel carriers to Alice Springs — but even 
this task reflected the concern that using road 
throughout would damage community assets in what 
was, after all, a peacetime exercise. The National Freight 
Forwarders’ Association, whom the ADF contracted to 
supply its transport needs, used rail for part of its general 


needs — but only part. The fact is that while Australia’s 
defence needs continue to be assessed as they are, rail’s 
role in them will be a minor one. 

We are, of course, ready to do what is asked of us for 
defence purposes — and rail systems are moving to 
conclude memoranda of agreement with the ADF to 
ensure that stipulated facilities are available during any 
“low-level contingency”’ not legally defined as war. 

But in the present circumstances the community 
should scrutinise any project that claims “defence” as 
a justification for infrastructure and other developments 


in rail. 
M.C.G. SCHRADER 
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The only requirement of contributions to 
Network is that they be informative or 
entertaining and that their subjects be 
relevant to the wide interests of railway 
people today. Where viewpoints are contrary 
to those of the editor or Railways of 
Australia, we must accept that these 
differences are an essential element of a 
lively and interesting magazine. 


WARRANTY 

Every advertisement is accepted for publication in 
‘‘Network’”’ by Railways of Australia (Services) Pty Ltd 
only on the basis the advertiser and the advertising 
agency (if any) preparing such advertisement warrant to 
Railways of Australia (Services) Pty Ltd that the 
advertisement and its contents are true and correct in 
all respects are in no way misleading or deceptive and 
contain no representations or statements prohibited by 
Section 53 of the Trade Practices Act and the 
publication of such advertisements by Railways of 
Australia (Services) Pty Ltd will not constitute 
misleading or deceptive conduct prohibited by Section 
52 of the Trade Practices Act or otherwise contravene 
any other provisions of the Act. Accordingly this 
warranty is deemed to be included in each 

submission of any advertisement for publication by Railways 
of Australia (Services) Pty. Ltd. 
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The Plasser K355 RFW is a versatile road/rail vehicle 
that performs a field weld in about three minutes. 

A cooperative development of Plasser Australia and 
specialist Sydney truck manufacturer RFW, this vehicle is 
quickly convertible to 1067, 1435 and 1600 mm Australian 
gauges. 

Outstanding performance on both road and rail comes 


through eight driven rubber tyred wheels. The single diesel 
engine provides welding power via a 350 KvA alternator, 
and motive power via an auto-transmission. 

The road/rail bogie design allows the vehicle to be 
quickly on-tracked whilst at any angle to the rails. A 
reversing gearbox provides maximum travel speed in both 
forward and reverse directions. 


Plasser Australia 


HELPING ADVANCE AUSTRALIA’S RAILWAYS 
2 Plasser Crescent, St Marys 2760 
PO Box 537. Phone (02) 623 9033 
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BHP AND RAIL: THE STEEL PARTNERSHIP THRIVES 
ON HARD WORK 
Australia’s railways never stop thinking of ways to make sure that the Big Australian's steel is moved 


with maximum speed and minimum fuss. 


VILINE’S COLD POWER KEEPS THE IMPORTED 


ORANGE JUICE FROZEN 
V/Line’s expertise and speed on the Geelong wharves has delighted the Murrayland’s importers of 


frozen orange juice concentrate from Brazil. 


CITYRAIL REJUVENATES SYDNEY’S BATTERED 
STATIONS 


Millions of dollars and the help of a Scottush architect specialising in station renewal are 
transforming some of Sydney's eyesores. 


THE VIEW FROM THE TOP OF WESTRAIL 
Jim Gill, Chief Executive of Westrail, outlines his system’s strategies for prospering in a tough 


world. 


AN AND PARTNERS PIONEER A NEW WAY TO SEE THE 
OUTBACK IN STYLE 
Now tourists can combine The Ghan experience with road and air travel to see into the very 


heart of Australia. 


A SPAN OF ART: THE BRIDGE AT ECHUCA 


Art and science combine to provide a Murray River crossing at Echuca that is much more than 
just another bridge. 


SUPERFREIGHTERS SHOW THE SHAPE OF FREIGHT 
TRANSPORT TO COME 


Containers and rail were made for each other, as more and more road transport users are 


coming to appreciate. 


KLONDIKE RAILROAD: THERE’S TOURIST GOLDIN 
THEM THAR HILLS 
Canada’s White Pass & Yukon Railroad has reopened to mine the mother lode of the future — 


tourism. 
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Front cover: A State Rail train carrying steel from BHP’s Port Kembla steel plant. (Story: page 6) 
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MOVING 


BHP and Australias rail systems 


are working together to change 


ct 


he face of steel transport 


t has long been said that the trains of the 
nation ride on a steel freeway. Less 
obvious but just as important is the fact 
that the steel industry rides on the rails of 
this country. 

No less than a quarter of the rail freight 
tonnage between states in 1988/89 was steel 
of various kinds moving between steel plants 
or from plant to consumer, making BHP 
Australia’s biggest rail customer. 

The steel industry in Australia is dominated 
by the Big Australian. Its original venture into 
steel production was at Newcastle, New South 
Wales, but it now has major plants in Port 
Kembla, NSW, Whyalla, South Australia, and 
Long Island, Victoria, as well as a multitude of 
smaller specialist processing plants in all 
states. 

Despite BHP’s dominance of the steel 
industry in Australia it is not without 
competition. Victoria-based Humes Smorgon 
Steel and imports from a variety of Pacific 
basin producers ensure that BHP has to 
produce a quality product and match it with 
quality service. Rail, as a crucial link in the 
steel distribution chain, has a major 
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Previous page: BHP staff at 
Whyalla position a BHP steel 
sign on an AN dedicated steel 
wagon adapted for carrying 
long structurals. 


Perth 
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THE FUTURE HOLDS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


RAIL TO PROVIDE INNOVATIVE 


ROLLINGSTOCK DESIGNS CATERING FOR 


CUSTOMERS’ SPECIAL NEEDS 


responsibility to contribute to this process by 
providing fast, reliable, damage-free transport 
to meet the demands of the steel marketplace. 

The old-fashioned view of steel was of a 
heavy, rough, undamageable product that 
required little care or attention and could be 
tossed in any vaguely suitable wagon for 
transport. This view no longer holds. 

Increasingly, the Railways of Australia are 
working together to provide rollingstock and 
services to meet the precise needs of the 
industry and its customers. 

The cornerstone of the railway approach to 
the steel business is the Steel Business 
Management Group. This brings together the 
Business Managers of the five rail systems to 
plan and manage the steel transport business 
as a whole. The groups activities include 
devising service plans for all regular steel 
traffic movements, monitoring the quality of 
service provided by rail against these plans, 


planning for the right number and type of 
wagons to carry the steel traffic, setting freight 
rates for steel, and attending to details such as 
changes in the length or weight of steel 
products and requirements for 
weatherproofing that bear on rail’s ability to 
provide a quality service. 

A regular feature of Business Management 
Group meetings is a review of progress and 
developments with Colin Baker, BHP 
Transports rail and road freight manager. 
These meetings provide a quick and effective 
way for both BHP and the rail systems to 
ensure that their relationship is functioning well. 

The activities and aims of the Business 
Management Group are drawn together in a 
Steel Business Plan. This document is 
prepared by the National Freight Group, who 
co-ordinate the activities of all the Business 
Management Groups (four at present) and 
ensure that their individual activities all 


Port Kembla 


Melbourne SX 
Long Island 
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contribute to the overall railway mission of 
Quality service at an affordable price. 

The Business Managers in each rail system 
are responsible for liaison with individual steel 
plants and distributors to enable quality service 
to be provided with the right rollingstock. 


One of the most obvious signs of the 
changing face of steel transport is in 
rollingstock. Until recently, general-purpose 
open and flat wagons were provided for nearly 
all steel traffic. Today, there is an increasing 
number of specialist wagons in the steel 
business and it will not be long before all 
regular steel traffic is carried in steel industry 
wagons. 

Rollingstock development has been based 
on reducing handling costs, provision of 
damage-tree transit, reduction of rollingstock 
costs, and taking advantage where possible of 
the unique features of rail. 

An excellent example is the NKHY hot billet 
wagon. These are loaded at Newcastle with 
product at 300 deg. C, thus allowing the 
Product to arrive at Brisbane several days 
earlier and without the double handling and 
storage for cooling once required. 

Other recent examples of novel wagon 
designs include the NCGF coil wagons, which 
can load pairs of 31 tonne jumbo coils, and 
the NCTY jumbo coil carriers for Tubemakers 
feedstock from Port Kembla to Newcastle. 

For structural steel from Whyalla, a series of 
simple conversions has allowed the steel plant 
to load and unload wagons far quicker with a 
fraction of the labour previously needed. A by- 
product of the revised design has been the 
much greater safety in the new handling 
system. | 

Slab and billet movements between BHP 
plants have become a major part of the steel 
business. A series of converted wagons have 
been provided, allowing ease of loading and 
unloading, coupled with the ability to 
accommodate quite different mixes of product 
on different journeys. 

The future holds further opportunity for rail in 
providing Innovative designs based on 
customers needs. For example, Australian 
National will soon trial an AKWY specialised 
double-tier coiled rod wagon between 
Newcastle and Kwinana. This wagon will carry 
60 tonnes of coiled rod and offers unrestricted 
access to the freight during loading and 
unloading, a major difficulty encountered with 
conventional open wagons. The SRA have 
already developed an improved NCWF 
double-tier wagon for local short haul 
movement that doubles the payload of present 
wagons to 54 tonnes while improving access 
in loading and unloading. 

Having developed a basic steel product 
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THE SETTING OF 
REALISTIC PLANS 
AND KEEPING TO 
THEM IS A MAJOR 
ELEMENT IN THE 
QUEST FOR 
EXCELLENCE. THE 
IMPORTANCE OF 
STEEL TO THE 
RAILWAYS CAN BE 
SEEN FROM THE 
FACT THAT STEEL 
SERVICE PLANS 
ARE RECEIVING 
PRIORITY OVER 
OTHER TRAFFIC. 


Right: Mixed rake of wagons 
at Port Kembla. In the 
foreground are conventional 
coil wagons, while in the 


background, wide flat plate is 


loaded on angle-deck NZSX 
wagons, 


rollingstock fleet, the rail systems have taken 
steps to ensure that these units are used to 
provide the expected quality of service. 
Service plans are being prepared by railways 
IN conjunction with steel despatch and receival 
managers to clearly describe the traffic and 
route, set down the times both parties have to 
meet to permit tne traffic to move as planned, 
and list the rollingstock requirements and any 
other pertinent information. Service plans are 
intended to become performance document™ 
are the basis for monitoring and control of \y 
quality of service. 

The monitoring process keeps a constant 
check on the progress of wagons and is 
particularly valuable in raising an early alert 
when wagons go off their planned path. Quite 
apart from the disruption to the receiving 
terminal working plans, any late-running 
wagons will result in slower turnaround and 
ultimately more wagons (and higher costs) for 
any given task. 


The setting of realistic plans and keeping to 
them Is seen as a major element in the quest 
for excellence. A lot of work is required to 
develop and implement each service plan and 
to monitor and control performance and it is 
likely to be some time before this process is 
perfected. However, the importance of steel to 
the railways can be gauged from the fact that 
steel service plans are being developed aheed 
of other traffics. 

All rail systems will have computerised 
wagon monitoring systems by the end of 1989. 
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BHP is being given direct access to these 
systems to allow the company to track steel 
traffic while on rail. 

In the longer term, a second generation 
system now being specified for Railways of 
Australia has, among other features, the ability 
to automatically monitor service plans for all 
intersystem traffic. Coupled with rapidly 
developing communications technology, 
particularly EDI (electronic data interchange), it 

@eintended that exception reports on 

érformance will be provided direct to the 
industry via electronic “letterboxes.’ This Is 
expected to keep BHP (and other customers) 
fully informed of the progress of their traffic 
without the company having to do any 
searching for their wagons under load. 

The ultimate aim is, of course, to have 
service of such quality that service default is 
ruled out. This will naturally be very difficult to 
achieve. 


Where service shortcomings exist or there 
are ways to improve service quality, railways 
have responded. Australian National has 
developed an extensive steel handling 
terminal, at a cost of $500,000, within the 
Islington Freight Centre in response to service 
problems caused by a confined operating 
area. The new yard has tripled the storage 
capacity and product handling and delivery 

yaace of the highest standard. 

V/Line is to make short term improvements 
to its Dynon terminal to overcome service 
delays and more complete relocation is likely 
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within a few years. In addition, a magnet crane 
has been installed to simplify unloading of 
billet for Geelong. 

These actions have been taken to overcome 
problems and contribute to an improved 
SErvICe. 

A new train has been scheduled to convey 
coil from Long Island to Adelaide (and 
connecting to Perth) to meet customer time 
needs. Monitoring has shown that 96 per cent 
of coil wagons on this route are arriving as 
planned. One reason for this extremely good 
record is that both the customers (Long Island 
to Wingfield) and the railways have developed 


a 
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Below: Part of a sample 
service plan showing the 


round trip of rollingstock and 
both client and rail times that 


must be met. 
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a disciplined service. Long Island knows it has 


to make coil loading available by early 
morning on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 


Saturdays, the railways have specific trains to 
operate on those days, and Wingfield knows it 
will have the product at the door by 0700 
hours next day. Return movements of the 
empty coil wagons are just as disciplined, 
allowing tight control of the dedicated wagon 


fleet. 


The need for good communication between 


Rail Systems and BHP is at the forefront of the 


strategic business planning for the Business 
Management Group and for individual 
systems. It has been recognised that only by 
effective liaison at all levels of BHP’s 
organisation can the benefits of co-operation 
be fully achieved. All systems are therefore 
concentrating their efforts on customers in the 


Steel industry. 


BHP and SRA have formed a service 
development committee that is addressing rail 
service levels for the Newcastle and Port 
Kembla mills. SRA customer liaison officers 
have been stationed at these locations to 
Support communication with the various steel 


RAILWAYS OF AUSTRALIA 
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clients in these areas. AN and V/Line maintain 
regular liaison with Whyalla and Long Island to 
ensure that the needs of those plants are 
acted upon. 

Even though there is some way to go to 
achieve the all-round service excellence that 
the rail systems aspire to, there is already 
evidence that their newfound business vitality 
IS having considerable success. Since 
mid-1987 when rail took over from sea the 
movement of steel from New South Wales to 
Western Australia, the tonnage of steel traffic 
has increased substantially (as well as 
increasing as a proportion of the total 
intersystem rail freight). In 1988/89, rail 
conveyed more that 2.3 million tonnes of steel, 
contributing to an intersystem freight tonnage 
record of 9.3 million tonnes. 

Next time you see a rail wagon with a BHP 
Strengthening Australia corporate logo 
displayed on its side, stop to think of the 
significance of the sign. It shows that the Big 
Australian and the Railways of Australia are 
working together to provide not only a service 
but also an ideal of excellence in service 
provision. 


STEEL - COILED SHEET 
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n average, Australians eat 
about 1Skg of oranges a 
year and drink the juice of 
another 20kg or more. 
Average consumption of oranges and 
other citrus fruits has doubled in 20 
years, so much so that Australian 
citrus producers, packers and juicers 
can’t keep up the supply of home- 
grown Navels and Valencias. 
We now need to import about one- 
third of the concentrate used in 
' making orange juice and derivative 
products like soft drinks and cordials 
from countries such as Argentina, 
Brazil and Mexico. 
V/Line has been the prime mover 
of a big shipment of frozen orange 
juice concentrate to a dozen domestic 


distributors and manufacturers. 


as The wheel has come a full circle. 


The first freshly squeezed orange 
juice sold in Melbourne was marketed 
and transported by the Victorian 
Railways, whose enterprising 
Chairman Harold Clapp was keen to 
help the Mildura citrus industry by 
bringing fruit to the city and selling it 
at the stations. That was in 1924. 

Now V/Line takes oranges both 
ways. The fresh fruit comes down 
from Mildura on the Sunraysia Fresh 
and imported concentrate goes back 
to the land of The Big Orange on rail 
from Geelong. 

The Panamanian ship Sky Reefer 
berthed at Geelong’s Corio North 
Wharf in late June with 10,000 
barrels of the best Brazilian 
concentrate. 


wes, Brazil produces 65 per cent of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


world’s orange juice. It might not be 
as good as Australian juice for taste, 
body and colour, but it is readily 


TRACKS 


available at very competitive prices. 

The barrels were the same size as 
the familiar 44 gallon (200 litre) 
drums, and each drum of concentrate 
was worth about $665, or $2,463 a 
tonne. 

The drums were loaded four to a 
pallet, and the gross shipment 
tonnage, including the weight of the 
drums, was 2,616 tonnes. 

A large consortium of Australian 
manufacturers in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide and the Mildura-Berri 
(Murrayland) region of Victoria and 
South Australia imported the 
concentrate — the equivalent of 
30,000 tonnes of fresh fruit or 15 
million litres of juice. 

V/Line bid for and won the 
distribution contract. Of the 9,680 
drums unloaded, 5,400 were railed 
directly to the Murrayland bond store 
in Mildura for customs clearance and 
despatch to other regional producers. 


The remaining shipment was 
moved by V/Line contractors and the 
V/Line road fleet to clearance centres 
and market outlets in Melbourne, 
Sydney and Adelaide. 

V/Line’s Western Regional Freight 
Marketing Manager, David Vendy, 
organised the operation, which 
involved the Geelong Port Authority, 
stevedores Patricks, managing agents 
E.A. Roche, the road subcontractors 
and, of course, the V/Line 
Stationmaster at North Shore and the 
Yard Foreman and staff at North 
Geelong. 

Stan Hensgen, Mildura’s 
Stationmaster, deserves a special 
mention for prompting the local 
juicers to get V/Line to bring in their 


ViLINeE’ § 


imports. 

The importing agents, Directus, 
and the clients were satisfied with the 
move to Geelong, a less congested 
port with a direct rail link to most of 
the stores and processors. 


avid Vendy said V/Line 
fulfilled the vital 
condition of the contract 

" — to get the concentrate 
to its destination within 30 hours of it 
leaving the ship’s cold storage. 

“Tt must be stored at between 12 
and 16 degrees below freezing, and 
can’t be allowed to thaw out?’ he said. 

Group marketing manager of 
Murrayland Fruit Juices, Greg 
Greenwood, said shipment into 
Geelong and the freight task was the 
most efficient operation of all the 
shipments so far unloaded and 
distributed. 


““V/Line did what they said they 
could, when they said they would, 
and we didn’t have to work any 
overtime. 


“A special train arrived at 10.45 
every morning in Mildura, and the 
first pallets unloaded were in our cold 
stores by 11 am. Everything arrived 
on schedule and in sequence. The 
drums were all colour-coded 
according their grade and destination. 


“The advantages of having a 
shipment unloaded at Geelong were 
readily apparent in the time saved. It 
took about eight days to get the 
product away this time, instead of 12 
days or more through Sydney or 
Melbourne. 
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Reinforcements for the 
Murrayland. The Sky Reefer See, 
unloads part of its shipment of | 
5,000 barrels of frozen orange 
“Certainly everyone from start to juice concentrate at Geelong. 

finish is keen to see more Sky Reefers ViLine moved them inland. 

at Corio. This is the fifth boatload : es 

we’ve imported in the last 12 months, 

and the first time we’ve had a direct 

overnight delivery from dock to store. 


“You can’t get that connection with 
the capital city ports. You can’t get 
your pallets back overnight?’ 

Murrayland took the biggest share 
of the Sky Reefer shipment and, as 
the only licensed customs clearance 
(bond) warehouse in the region, will 
store and distribute the imported 
concentrate for other processors. 

As a large producer in its own 
right, Murrayland blends concentrates 
for sale to juice bottlers and 
packagers in the trade. 


reg Greenwood was a 
strong advocate for an 
overnight fresh fruit train 
from Mildura to the 
Melbourne Wholesale Fruit and 
Vegetable Market. He got his train, 
which has since become known as the 
Sunraysia Fresh. 

Murrayland is confident Australia 
will become a much bigger exporter 
of citrus products, especially orange 
juice. Greg believes V/Line could 
share in this market because of the 
advantages of refrigerated or cold 
power trains carrying large tonnages 
of chilled product from Mildura to 
Melbourne. 

V/Line already has two cold power 
trains a week to Perth. The big 
VBCW wagons used to transport the 
Orange juice carry more than 40 
tonnes each and are easy to load at 
the ship side. 

Corio North Wharf was manned 
from 8am till 10.30pm, and the 
stevedores worked two shifts. 

“They loaded a train which left 
North Geelong at 10.30pm each day, 
reaching Mildura through Ballarat at 
10am — well within the 30-hour time 
limit}? David Vendy said. 

“It was a team effort. For example, 
I can’t speak highly enough of the 
readiness shown by V/Line staff in 
getting the wagons when required, 
making up the trains at North 
Geelong and getting them out on 
time. 

“It was a concentrated effort by a 
champion team?’ 
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V/LINE DID WHAT THEY SAID THEY COULD, 
WHEN THEY SAID THEY WOULD, AND WE 
DIDN’T HAVE TO WORK ANY OVERTIME oy 
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CITYRAIL 
FACELIFT 


hen Scottish architect 
Ron McIntyre retired 
from Britain’s Network 
South-East (NSE) 
railway a couple of months ago he 
didn’t have time for a holiday. 

Ron McIntyre, in Sydney as the 
consultant to CityRail’s station 
upgrading program, is the man who 
played the major role in shaping a 
new bright and bold image for NSE. 

After three years spent 
transforming 960 stations on NSE, 
Ron flew straight to Sydney to advise 
CityRail on its $105m upgrading 
program for its 200 stations. 

And if NSE’s experience is repeated 
in Sydney, both customers and staff 
will soon appreciate the change. 

“Within six weeks of our program 
being underway, more than 66 per 
cent of commuters were aware of the 
change;’ Ron said. 

“While complaints about trains and 
on-time running still came in, 
passengers acknowledged we were 
trying to do something. 

“They also realised if we were 
upgrading stations and improving 


facilities we wouldn’t be cutting 
services.’ 

Ron said both NSE and the 
Scottish Railways transformation to 
the upmarket Scotrail in which he 
previously was involved, faced similar 
problems to Sydney’s railway. 

“Station buildings had lacked 
investment for years;’ he said. 

“There was no incentive to improve 
them, and they just gradually 
deteriorated?’ 

But even Ron was unprepared for 
the graffiti-daubed, dark and grimy 
Lewisham station in Sydney’s inner 
west — voted the worst station in a 
Sydney radio survey last year. 

“T would have to agree with the 
poll;’ he said. 

Speed is of the essence in making 
an impression with upgraded stations, 
Ron believes. 

“The experience in Scotland and 
England has shown it is important to 
carry out the improvements quickly. 

“While the requirements overseas 
are different because of the climate, 
many similar features will be used for 
Sydney’s stations: remove dark 
corners and dingy waiting rooms to 
increase visibility, upgrade lighting, 
clear signage and improve platform 
and wall surfacing?’ 

It was important that 
improvements were carried out as 
much for staff as for customers, Ron 
McIntyre said. 

“Staff amenities are a major part 
of all upgrading”’ 

If the overseas experience is 
repeated with CityRail it can expect 
heartening results. 

“Public reaction has been very 
favourable’’ 

“What has been most satisfactory 


is that NSE has turned around its 
large deficit, and is now near a break- 


even point;’ Ron McIntyre said. 


siieniatcnicnenictice: srg ag: 
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nterstate freight in 1988/89 has 
set a record of 9.3 million 
tonnes, the first time interstate 
freight has exceeded nine 
million tonnes and an increase of 
13 per cent on 1987/88. 

In 1987/88, interstate freight passed 
the eight million tonne mark for the 
first time, an increase of 9 per cent on 
the previous year. 

“This is an excellent result}? said 
Mr Jack Harris, National Freight 
Co-ordinator. “Even allowing for the 
buoyant economy over the past year, 
the result is very satisfactory. 

“Rail has gained market share in 
general freight from 24 per cent to 
29 per cent over the past two years. 
Gains in automotive, steel and 
shipping containers consolidate this 
result to a total 41 per cent market 
share?’ 

The National Freight Group’s role 
is to integrate and co-ordinate the 
marketing of interstate rail freight. 
Working closely with CENWAG, the 
ROA central operating group 
responsible for wagon control, the 
National Freight Group reports to the 
National Freight Committee, chaired 
by a Commissioner. The chair has 
been occupied by Australian 
National, V/Line, and now Westrail. 

Five-year forecasts are made of all 
major commodity movements over all 
Australian routes. Business 
Management Groups consisting of 
the Marketing Managers in each state 
begin the process and the market 
forecasts guide CENWAG’s planning 
of wagon requirements. 

“The pressure 1s on for 
productivity,’ said Mr Max Michell, 
CENWAG manager. “In the last three 
years, Interstate tonnes have increased 
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INTERSTATE 


FREIGHT 
RECORD 


6 A transport 
company 
100 per 
cent on 
road 1s 
simply 
lamiting its 
profit 
potential. yy 


by 28 per cent while wagon numbers 
have reduced 9 per cent. This is a 


40 per cent productivity improvement. 


Service planning and wagon 
management will improve this trend. 
All freight accepted by rail should 
have a predetermined path through 
the network. Deviations from the 
Service Plan allow us to measure 
customer service levels. 

“The greatest growth areas are 
private containers at 22 per cent, steel 
ast 20 per cent and shipping 
containers at 17 per cent;’ said 
Mr Harris. ‘““Containerised traffic is 
now 52 per cent of our total task 
compared with 32 per cent in 
1982/83. We predict a level of 63 per 
cent for 1992/93, the end of our 
forecast period?’ 

Mr Michell said many small 
trucking companies were now 
experimenting with Superfreighter 
Services. 


“A transport company 100 per cent 
on road is simply limiting its profit 
potential. Containerised freight has 
many advantages — security, reduced 
damage, reduced packaging costs, for 
example. These are all part of 
efficient distribution. 

“Rail, of course, has natural 
advantages in Australia. Long hauls 
require efficient low cost services. 
Queensland and WA are growing 
fastest while Melbourne remains the 
manufacturing centre?’ 

Central co-ordination has been 
helpful to the productivity and 
market share increases. The small 
team at the National Freight Group 
has achieved the task of goal 
marketing co-ordination and the 
Business Management Groups are 
active with ideas and improvements. 
Disciplined movement of car wagons 
from the major vehicle manufacturers 
— Ford, Toyota, GMH, Nissan and 
Mitsubishi — is the latest 
reorganisation. The group’s wide- 
ranging brief even extends to 
researching rail’s case at the Interstate 
Commission’s hearing into road cost 
recovery. 

According to Mr Harris, 
forecasting the Australian economy, 
including shipping container 
imports/exports, extends the staff 
skills of any organisation. 

‘““We have listened to every 
economist and been conservative in 


1989/90 predicting a 3 per cent 


increase in an economic downturn. 
This consolidates our exceptional 

13 per cent increase in 1988/89. 
“We are pleased to see July 89 has 
come in 4.4 per cent above. This 
means we are off to a good start for 
1989/90?’ 


ete 
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INNING IN THe 


WEST 


fter a decade of unavoidable staff and service cutting, 
Westrall is now undertaking an innovative internal re- 
structuring to help It reach profitability. 

Having achieved much through the heavy hand of rationalisation, 
we are now putting emphasis on more refined initiatives In areas such 
as managerial motivation. 

We will be giving more managers more responsibility and 
measuring their performance directly in terms of dollars. The aim 
is to spread the development of a hard-nosed “commercial” 
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THERE IS A LESSON HERE FOR AUSTRALIA’S GRAIN 
INDUSTRY: RAIL GETS BIG TONNAGE — OR ELSE. IF 


RAIL DOES NOT GET THE LION’S SHARE, 


INDUSTRIES CANNOT ASSUME THAT RAIL WILL 


STAY IN THE MARKET. 


approach more widely through managerial 
ranks. 

Combined with a commitment to improve 
the quality of and to continue to make gradual 
staff reductions, | believe moves such as this 
focus on management will enable Westrail to 
build on recent profitable trading and return 
consistent profits in the coming years. This is a 
realistic expectation provided market 
conditions, recently buoyant in all our primary 
business sectors, do not suddenly turn sour on 
US. 

Certainly, we are confident of being robustly 
in the black on our commercial operations by 
the early 1990s. We are already setting profit 
targets for five years hence. 

To reach our present position has required 
the resolve to make tough decisions. We are 
still making them. But Westrail does not 
operate in a home-state vacuum. Realising our 
full potential will depend on events on the 
national rail stage. For our own sake, as well as 
for the overall good of the industry, we will be 
a vigorous and unrelenting advocate of 
change there, too. 

First, a few words of scene-setting. Westrail 
has reduced its workforce from 10,000 to 5,600 
in ten years. We have also done the obvious in 
getting out of loss-making business areas 
unsuited to rail. Parcels, other LCLs and 
livestock are notable examples. 

The impetus for this has been the growing 
threat — and increasingly lately the reality — of 
competition. The West Australian Government 
has, in effect, set up a program of continuous 
regulatory review. It does not believe that 
Westrail should be subsidised for tasks we 
ought not to be doing or for those we ought to 
be able to do profitably. 

Wool is a good recent example of the 
government's approach — and our response. 

After wool transport was deregulated in WA 
three years ago, our market share fell from 85 
to 30 per cent, a point at which costs were 
double revenue. 

In response, we have cut our wool receival 
centres from 16 to six and increased rates to 
cost-recovery levels. Inevitably, farmers and 
rural shires are crying foul. But the people 
wanted freedom of choice and their choice 
went against rail. Nevertheless, they still want 
Us around to keep road transport honest. 


here |s a lesson here for Australia’s 
grain industry. It is that rail gets big 
tonnage — or else. If rail does not 
get the lion's share, industries 


cannot take it for granted that rail will stay in 
the market. 

In Westrail’s case, | am confident there will 
be no large decrease in our grain business in 
the new era of deregulation. Grain is our 
biggest freight task. It is crucial that we fend 
off the truckie. Westrail has been able to 
reduce its average grain rate by 33 per cent in 
real terms over the past four years. Now road 
transport is complaining because it cannot 
match the rates we are offering under a new 
grain contract, which will include productivity 
incentives for all parties, being negotiated with 
Co-operative Bulk Handling and the Wheat 
Board. 

Our 1988-89 results will confirm that 
Westrail’s steady march towards profit is 
picking up pace. We are certain of a big 
improvement on last year’s commercial deficit 
of $14.9m, down from $19.6m in 1986-87. 

Our commercial accounts do not rely on 
“creative accounting’. Despite the difficulty of 
separating the commercial and community 
service aspects of our activities, the 
commercial result is an honest measure of our 
performance as a business enterprise by 
standards as close as possible to those of the 
private sector. 

Given that our scope for major cost-cutting 
Is NOw much smaller, we must look to the 
methods of private business in areas such as 
Organisation and motivation. 

Perhaps the most exciting of several moves 
on this front is our plan to restructure our 
freight business management. We will be 
splitting our freight task into three business 
sectors — agriculture, ores and minerals, and 
inter-system and general freight - managed 
independently and, importantly, with separate 
management accounting. 

We will soon be appointing freight business 
managers to head each sector. | do not expect 
all three to be internal appointments. They will 
report to a newly-appointed Director of 
Business Development, a position replacing 
that of Marketing Director. 

Managing a business sector will entail much 
more than a marketing role. Freight manager 
will be responsible for running their sectors as 
independent, profit-orientated enterprises. All 
relevant costs will be debited directly against 
revenue on a sector-by-sector basis. 

Sector managers will have to develop 


~~ 


business packages to satisfy clients, but always __ 


with a responsible grip on the purse strings. 
Each business package will, in effect, become 
a business in itself. The clear measure of each 
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Jim Gill, chief executive 


of Westrail 


sector's performance will be there in cold 
black and white at every year’s end. 


he idea behind all this is to promote 

an aggressively “commercial” 

approach throughout management. 

Much has been achieved at 
Westrail. But so far the motivation for our 
transformation has come pretty much from the 
top. 

In a parallel move, we will be setting up 
certain parts of our organisation — most 

selmportantly the Midland Workshops — as 
istinct internal business units. 

The workshops employ 21 per cent of our 
workforce. Under a new business plan 
designed to put them on a commercial 
footing, the workshops will develop a stronger 
external role. They will seek contracts in areas 
such as mining, off-shore gas and defence 
supply. Eventually, Westrail’s workshops will 
have a commercial relationshio with Westrail 
itself, providing services on a contract basis. 


Apart from commercially-orientated 
restructuring, Westrail’s major drive now Is to lift 
service quality. That means paying close 
attention to customer needs. After decades of 
cost-cutting, many of the world’s railways » 
realise they have forgotten about service to 
clients. Quality must now be the focus. 
Improved on-time running will pull growth from 
road. 

Westrail has a task force working on 

*nproving our interstate train performance. Rail 
ought to have more than its present 74 per 
cent share of east-west trade. 

We are negotiating with Australian National 
to do away with the ludicrously slow and 
inefficient double-depot system at Kalgoorlie. 
soon AN’s Parkeston operation will be shut 
down and its activities transferred to our West 
Kalgoorlie terminal. 

On the quality front, we have also instituted 
a business study of our narrow-gauge 
Geraldton freighter service, which is unreliable 
and a loss-maker. 

Staff reduction, though gradual from now 
on, must also keep a place in our reform 
Strategy. Even after the massive rationalisation 
of the past ten years, salaries and wages still 
Swallow two in every three dollars we earn. 

We need a still smaller but more flexible 
workforce. As worker numbers shrink, 
Jemarcation becomes an ever-bigger 

roblem. We are looking to the structural 
efficiency initiatives under the wage-fixing 
system to help here. 
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In the future, Westrail will provide more 
rewarding jobs with better career paths — but 
inevitably there will be fewer of them. We are 
certainly looking to a net reduction in the 
workforce each year for at least the next five 
years. 


n broader issues, Westrail has 
shown a determination to sort out 
its problems at home. We think it Is 
more than time for that to be 
matched on the national scene. The priority, of 
course, must be to achieve national single 
management of interstate freight services. 
Westrail strongly supports the creation of a 
national freight consortium to take full control 
of all interstate services. This consortium would 
operate Independently but all rail systems 
would hold equity in it and provide services to 
it under contract. 

We will vigorously pursue the consortium 
solution because we believe it to be In 
Australia's best interest; we are quite open 
about that. 

Unified management would undoubtedly 
give rail more of the nation’s overall interstate 
freight task. West-bound freight into WA is the 
second-biggest interstate freight operation. It's 
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good business - and vitally important to our 
state. We want a continued piece of that 
expanding market - and tt’s only right Western 
Australia should retain some say in the 
operation. 

Integration of interstate freight would have 
obvious advantages for our clients. It would 
allow a co-ordinated capital soending plan and 
the development of common systems, doing 
away with the unbelievable mismatches in 
technical areas (such as train control systems) 
that the fragmented operation still perpetuates. 
Integration would also do away with 
unnecessary rebooking of freight at Adelaide — 
which serves oniy to advantage one rail 
system at the expense of another. 


estrail is also committed to the 
single management, by corridor, 
of interstate passenger services. 
In the case of the Indian Pacific 
and Trans Australian, that single control clearly 
has to go to AN. We have already reopened 
negotiations on this with AN. 


In 1988, negotiations on the issue failed 
because Westrail would have been $1.2m a 
year worse off under the takeover terms AN 
was then proposing. 

But now, working with the most recent 
financial information, | believe we will be 
successful. The crux Is finding a mutually 
acceptable figure by which WA would continue 
to subsidise the services in the early years of 
AN control. But the WA Government will also 
want a guarantee on frequency of service and 
a satisfactory outcome to negotiations with the 
UNIONS. 

| have barely enough space to mention our 
domestic passenger services. But our new 
twice-daily Australind service has doubled rail 
patronage between Perth and Bunbury and 
the daily Prospector averages 85 per cent 
occupancy on the Perth-Kalgoorlie route. wo 

And It should not be forgotten that our 
program of reform is continuing in the midst of 
the $150m electrification of Perth’s suburban 
rail system, which we manage and operate on 
behalf of Transperth. A major extension of that 
network by around $200m new north-western 
line is on the horizon. 
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ustralian National’s 
computerised cost and 
expenditure monitoring 
and reporting system has 
been described as the most advanced 
Australian railway costing system. 

The system’s key element is the 
“label” attached to each item of 
expenditure, be it an item bought or 
work performed by or for AN staff. 
This label shows, among other things, 
who did the work, what it was, for 
whom it was done, and whether it 
was done in standard time or 
overtime. 

The costing system is used to 
produce four-weekly reports for 
section and branch managers showing 
them how their staff and materials 
were deployed, and detailing all 
spending for the period. The reports 
distinguish between tasks completed 
on a manager’s own behalf, tasks for 
others within the branch, and tasks 
for other branches. 

Managers can call up their report 
information at several levels of detail. 
At the transaction level, the most 
detailed, the manager can find out 
who carried out a task, payment 
details, the hours worked, any hours 
paid for at higher-grade duties, the 
date of the task, and the pay 
fortnight. For stores issues and direct 
purchases, managers can find the 
requisition number, supplier number, 
part number and description, and 
quantity and issue price. 


All managers receive a second 
report that analyses their labour costs 
and enables them to monitor factors 
like overtime, penalty rates, call-out, 
sick leave, and higher grade duties 
against budget. Managers can use the 
computer to monitor the pay and 
hours of each employee in terms of 
tasks completed and pay. 


Under a sophisticated budgeting 
system for the 1989/90 financial year, 
labour resource budgets for each 
section are developed in three stages. 


In the first stage, a workforce plan 
is established and costed for each 
section, based on corporate plan, 
Pas staff numbers and pay 
a 


| With these targets in mind, each 
section refines 1ts own budget for 
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staff numbers and basic pay in the 
light of tasks to be performed. 


To forecast a section’s workforce 
plan, all managers enter their staff 
requirements. The section’s current 
workforce 1s down-loaded from the 
costing system into the budget 
system, where managers scrutinise 
current staff numbers and classify 
employees into pay bands. The system 
calculates the basic pay and compares 
the manager’s requirement within the 
budget target. Anomalies are resolved 
before proceeding to the next stage. 

In the second stage, section 
managers divide the total time 
available into direct and indirect tasks 
and allocate recreation leave, public 
holidays and long service leave. The 
system calculates the cost of these 
and generates labour resource 
budgets. 

During the third stage, percentages 
are applied for overtime, penalties, 
allowances, expenses and higher grade 
duties and added to the basic pay. 

Entries for on-costs, payroll tax 
and pay increases complete the labour 
resource budget. 

Finally, the labour expenditure 
budgets for indirect and 
administration costs, leave, worker’s 
compensation, payroll tax, and 
provision accounts are generated 
automatically from the labour 
resource budgets. Managers compute 
the direct labour expenditure budgets 
(for example, maintenance of 
locomotives), and the system checks 
that there is enough labour to do the 
planned work. 

Two master files drive the whole 
system: the Responsibility Centre 
Master File and the Cost Centre 
Master File. 

The Responsibility Centre Master 
File contains details of each 
responsibility centre’s position in the 
organisation, its on-cost category, its 
overhead category, state code for 
payroll tax, business segment (for 
business segment reporting), and 
related cost centre (for indirect 
charges). The Cost Centre Master File 
contains combinations of 
responsibility centre and accounting 
items for each cost centre. 

When completed, the system will 
be able to provide all managers with 


a 


N'S ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 


fortnightly reports that show actual 
figures against budget for their own 
and subordinates’ expenditure six 
working days after the fortnight’s 
end. 


he largest portion of AN’s 
expenditure is staff salaries 
and wages and AN’s payroll 
is one of the most 
complicated in Australia. Not only 
are there 18 unions, some with 
different awards for their members, 
but there are different conditions for 
former state railway employees and 
Commonwealth employees, and 
different conditions again for people 
who began working for AN after the 
railway systems amalgamated in 1978. 

The payroll is further complicated 
by complex awards and agreements 
for individual trades and professions. 
For example, an engine driver receives 
a set basic wage and is paid extra for 
shiftwork, Overtime, passive time 
(when he is on a train but not 
working), and an away-from-home 
allowance, as well as other 
allowances, such as a horsepower 
allowance. 

AN is developing an automated 
payroll system. The first step was 
computerisation of standard and non- 
standard salaries. (Standard salaries 
do not vary much from one pay 
period to the next. Non-standard 
salaries vary considerably because of 
allowances, 38-hour weeks, penalty 
payments, and variable hours 
worked.) 

A cashless payroll was introduced 
in January 1988. Alignment of pay 
periods for all employees begins in 
September 1989. Employees will be 
provided with easier to understand 
payslips with information about leave 
balances. 

The final stage is the introduction 
of EPIC (Enhanced Payroll Costing). 
This will: 

‘| Capture data directly from 
timesheets. 

_| Compute an employee’s gross 
wage. This is done manually at 
present. Payroll clerks will still 
interpret awards. 

| | Integrate the wages and salaries 
systems. 

_| Totally integrate the costing and 
payroll systems. 
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NEW SLEEPERS 
FOR 260KM OF 
R'S NORTH 
COAST LINE 


ueensland Railways is re- 

laying 260km of its North 

Coast line between 

Caboolture, near Brisbane 

and Bundaberg with 
concrete sleepers at a cost of $40m. 

This section carries all passenger 

and freight traffic from Brisbane to 
the north and north-west of the state 
— seven million tonnes of heavy 
traffic a year at speeds of up to 
120km/h. Tightly aligned sections are 
a feature of the line through the 
coastal ranges. 


w 


Left and below: 
Tracklaying machine in action on the 
Gympie deviation on Queensland 

Railways’ North Coast line. 


The track-laying machine, a P811S 
built by Tamper (Australia) in 1983, 
recently placed its millionth sleeper. 
Recently modified by giving it a 
rotating dynamic plough, the machine 
now has a higher standard of 
accuracy in the ballast bed on which 
the sleepers are laid, especially on 
curved track. The quality of top and 
line in the skeleton track directly 
behind the the TLM allows 
immediate opening to traffic after 
laying under a speed restriction of 
1Skm/h. 

A gang of 100 men, including 
supervisory staff, two resurfacing 
gangs, three thermit welding groups 
and the fitting staff of six, does the 
work. 

Increasing annual track 
maintenance costs (averaging $25,000 
a kilometre during 1987/88) justified 
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the capital expenditure on the project. 
Savings will come from the longer life 
of concrete sleepers and their lower 
maintenance needs. 


The present track consists of plated 
timber sleepers with rail sizes of 41, 
47 and 50kg/m. Parts of the route 
were realigned during phase 4 of the 
main line electrification project and 
laid with CWR 50kg/m rail on 
concrete sleepers. 


Bridges are mainly timber or steel 
with some new ballasted deck 
concrete bridges on deviations. 

It was intended to re-use most of 
the present rails, but it has been 
possible to replace a greater length of 
4|kg/m rails. The old 41kg/m rails 
will go to re-laying projects in south- 
west Queensland. 

The increased ballast depth needed 
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traffic disruption. 


installations. 
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for concrete sleepers and their thicker 
rail seat dimensions meant rail levels 
had to be raised by 200mm. Where 
there are restrictions — in 
overbridges, timber transom bridges, 
signal gantries, level crossings and 
platforms — steel sleepers are being 
used. 

Selected level crossings will be 


attached to specially designed 
concrete sleepers. 

Average daily production on a five- 
day week has been 500m, with 
closures of three to five hours and an 
operational period of about 
2.5 hours. Some freight trains have 
been rescheduled but north and 
south-bound passenger trains have 
been unaffected as they cross this 
section after llam, allowing for a full 
morning closure. 


EE 


e 
Made in 


America 
@ 


18 Ross Street 

PO, Box 53 
Newstead, 4006 
Telephone: 859-1812 
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he Australian travel market is 
changing as both overseas visitors 
and locals seek new travel 
experiences — and Australia’s 

| railway Systems have enthusiastically accepted 
the challenge. 

Economy travel by rail has become more 

| popular among cost-conscious travellers and 
up-market sleeper services increasingly appeal 
to tourists for long-distance travel. 

The sleeper train is not only a method of 
transport; it is a great travel experience. And 
passengers counting the complete cost of rail 
travel find that it compares favourably with the 
cost of other forms of transport added to hotel 
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and motel expenses. 

That the sleeper train is an attractive 
proposition is clearly shown by Australian 
National's Alice Springs service on the 
legendary Ghan. Careful planning with other 
tour operators has also produced a variety of 
rall/Dus/air/self-drive combinations enabling 
travellers to experience The Ghan and see the 
Red Centre and the Top End. 

| had been to the Centre many times before, 
but never had | managed to combine into one 
trio The Ghan, Alice Springs, Ayers Rock, the 
Olgas and the underground motel and opal 
fields of Coober Pedy. Thanks to Australian 
National, Deluxe Coachlines, Kendall Airlines 
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and the Sheraton hotel chain, it was possible 
in under five days. 

The Ghan is renowned as one of Australia’s 
classic train trios. Covering 1,555km in 


flight by Kendall Airlines. 

Leaving Ayers Rock in the early afternoon, 
the Kendall flight (usually a comfortable | 
34-seat SAAB 340) crossed the remote north | 


Previous pages: The red 


hay cele Lifrsich “pee 22 hours, the train offers first class sleeping of South Australia to touch down at the opal 
are a dramatic Outback cars and economy coach cars. Recently, mining town of Coober Pedy. On the way, the 
sight. redecorating and upgraded carriages have obliging crew pointed out all the sights. 


added to its reputation as one of the world’s 
great holiday trains. 

Already in service on my trip was the 
upgraded dining car, now called the Stuart 
Restaurant, refurbished in art deco style with 
velvet curtains, brass trim, and newly designed 
crockery. The redecorated lounge cars are 


inset: Climbers on Ayers 
Rock. The rail, road and 
air package provides for 
sunset and sunrise views 
of the stunning formation 
and a chance to climb it 
in the cool of the early 
morning. 


he stopover at Coober Pedy was 
notable for more than the 
moonscape of opalfields. One of the 
town's biggest attractions is the 


now In service. 


ather than playing the pokies, 
having a haircut or watching a 
video in the entertainment car, | 
chose to watch the gradual change 
of scenery as the train followed the coast and 
ranges of Port Augusta before heading inland. 
Supposedly travelling to the Red Centre, | 
found instead a carpet of wildflowers as far as 
the eye could see, the result of heavy rains 
earlier this year. 

In Alice Springs, Deluxe Coachlines took 
over with a town sightseeing tour that included 
the Old Telegraph Station and the Flying 
Doctor base. Accommodation at the Sheraton 
was sheer luxury, to be repeated the following 
night at Ayers Rock. 

| travelled to Yulara, resort for Ayers Rock, by 
double-decker Deluxe coach, with stops for a 
quick camel ride and a home-made beef or 
kangaroo meat pie at Mt Ebenezer. Changing 
to a more rugged vehicle at Yulara, the tour 
party went on to the Olgas, the 28 rugged and 
picturesque domes of rock to the west. 

The package included both sunset and, for 
early birds, sunrise views of Ayers Rock and a 
chance to climb the rock in the cool of the 
early morning or just to stroll around at the 
base of the huge monolith. 

This package was the advantage of 
combining air, road and rail to avoid 
backtracking. The key is the Yulara-Adelaide 


underground Desert Cave Motel, where my 
companions gasped when directed to their 
room ‘down the first tunnel to the left.’ This 
motel offers delicious food in a restaurant 
surrounded by the harshest environment 
imaginable. 

Coober Pedy’s harsh landscape and 
general untidiness reveal much interest and 
beauty to the observant. 

Local Tom Campagna of Coober Pedy Tours 
provides excellent tours to the “painted desert’ 
the opal mines, underground church and 
house, and other local sights. 

The return flight to Adelaide the next day 
provided a bird's eye view of the country seen 
from the train a few days earlier, giving an 
entirely different impression of the great 
expanse of the Outback. 

Innovative tours of this type, packaged by 
rail, road and air operators for their mutual 
benefit, could well be the future of Australia’s 
long-distance passenger trains. They cater for 
the tourist who wants value, comfort, reliability 
and, most of all, a memorable experience. 

For the 1990 season, the five-day trip will 
run in the reverse direction. Taking in all the 
features of my tour, it substitutes for the Alice 
Springs town sights a tour of Standley Chasm 
and the gorges in the western MacDonnell 
Ranges. 

The trip on The Ghan back to Adelaide will 
be a fitting conclusion, enabling travellers to 
reflect on the highlights of the Red Centre 
while relaxing aboard Australian National’s 
oremier tourist train. 
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There is an 
increasing 
concern 
about the 
number of 
road tankers 
on long 
linehauls 
that are 
accidents 
waiting 
to happen. 
The risk is 
dramatically 
reduced 
on rail. 


TRACKS 


EW FUTURE 
ETROLEUM ON RAIL 


/Line runs 100 tankers a 
week to distribute 
petroleum products to 
regional Victoria for the six 
big companies — Ampol, BP, Caltex, 
Esso, Mobil and Shell. 

A rail tanker holds about 40,000 
litres, compared with the average road 
tanker’s 38,000 litre capacity. The 
Shell Company’s huge refinery at 
Corio, near Geelong, supplies most of 
the Victorian demand for motor 
spirit, distillate, aviation spirit, 
benzene, fuel oil, and heating oil. 

Petroleum Refineries Australia, 
jointly owned by Esso and Mobil, 
operates a refinery at Altona, a 
suburb of Melbourne. 

Shell has recently spent $4m to 
build a new top-loading gantry. It is 
fully computerised, with pre-set 
meters for faster and safer filling of 
rail tankers. 

V/Line has installed new tracks and 
cross-overs at the gantry for safer, 
more efficient rail operations and a 
faster turnaround of tankers. 

This joint initiative by Shell and 
V/Line has created a huge capacity 
for increased loading of petroleum 
products on rail, and it has resulted in 
a complete rearrangement of rail 
distribution. 


In the last five years, sweeping 
changes have been made in the 
production and distribution of 
petroleum in Victoria, including the 
closure of the BP refinery at Western 
Port, the introduction of unleaded 
petrol, and the rationalisation of 
regional distribution between the six 
big companies. 

These factors demanded a new 
approach to rail distribution, 
especially to north-eastern Victoria, 
which meant that V/Line could load 
more at Corio and less at the other 
company sidings in the metropolitan 
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area. 

There are now only three loading 
points for rail in Victoria. 

““We’re going back to the refinery to 
load at the source,’ said Maurice 
Barclay, V/Line’s Business Manager 
of Bulk Products. 

“There are now 15 trains a week 
from Corio, whereas we used to run 
just four trains a week — two to 
Mildura and two to Horsham. Now 
we're running five trains a week to 
Wodonga and Shepparton, one to 
Swan Hill as well as the Mildura and 
Horsham services. 

“We now take about 270,000 tonnes 
a year of petroleum products from 
Corio, compared with 100,000 tonnes 
two years ago, although the total 
tonnage moved on rail is still much 
the same at between 350,000 and 
400,000 tonnes a year,” said Maurice 
Barclay. 


“We used to load all the Ampol 
tonnage for rail distribution at their 
Paisley siding, but that’s now done at 
Corio too. Caltex and BP still load 
from their metropolitan sidings, but 
to a lesser extent. 

“At Corio, with the new gantry, we 
could load 10 trains a day if need be. 
There’s certainly the capacity there to 
do more work, which I hope we'll 
take advantage of later’ 

The use of rail for petroleum 
products has economic advantages, 
especially for bulk loads, as well as 
reducing the risk of highway spills. 

In Victoria, more than 4.6 million 
tonnes of petroleum products are 
used each year, most of which is 
distributed on road to metropolitan 
and regional outlets. There is an 
increasing concern, however, about 
the number of road tankers on long 
linehauls that are “accidents waiting 
to happen” The risk is dramatically 
reduced on rail. 
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TEAM TRIUMPH: The 
award-winning Echuca rail 
bridge was a team effort 
by engineers from ViLine 
and Maunsell and 
Partners, the consultants. 
At the presentation of a 
1989 Engineering Award 
in Public Works by the 
Victorian division of the 
Institution of Engineers of 
Australia, were (from left): 
Brian Stafford, Jim Leslie, 
Angus Park, George 
Deutsch, Peter Selby- 
Smith, Colin Duffield and 
Barry Burrows. 
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TECHNICALLY, ITIS A WORLD FIRST, SOLVING THE PROBLEMO 


he new Sydney Harbour Bridge was 


hailed as “a perfect engineering 
work and a perfect work of art” by 
the press of the day, and the same 


could be said today of the new rail bridge over 


the Murray River at Echuca. 

It is also a work at home in its place, built to 
harmonise with the historic Echuca wharf area 
and the iron road and rail bridge opened in 
1878. 

Technically, it is a world first, solving the 
problem of having to have a big, clear span to 
allow river traffic to pass unimpeded by pylons 
Or piers in mid-river. 

The new bridge is a graceful combination of 
a massive trough girder and pre-stressed 
concrete balanced cantilever construction. 

The central section is continuous over three 
spans with a main span of 74 metres and two 
side spans of 45 metres each on either side of 
the river. Together with 13 approach viaduct 


spans, the new bridge stretches 450 metres 
from state to state. 

The designers, V/Line, and the consulting 
engineers, Maunsell and Partners, won a 1989 
Engineering Award in Public Works from the 
Victorian division of the Institution of Engineers, 
Australia. 

Costing $7.5m, the Echuca bridge was built 
for V/Line by John Holland Constructions and 
opened by the Victorian Minister for Transport, 
Jim Kennan, on 19 March. 

The design was finalised in late 1986. Work 
began in January 1987 and was completed in 
January this year. 

This is not just another rail bridge. It is the 
result of a combined effort by engineers, 


at Monash University, subjected the old bridge 
to exhaustive testing before recommending 


planners and environmentalists to reorganise 
the total traffic flow through Echuca in 
harmony with the historical and natural 
surroundings. 

Few people realise how difficult was the 
designers’ task. It is easy now to look at a 
bridge that seems so perfectly in place and to 
forget about the complex problems resolved 
by V/Line and Maunsell in its conception and 
Creation. 

A plan was developed after one of 
Australia's most rigorous environmental effects 
studies, one with a large degree of local public 
involvement. (In fact, there were two separate 
environmental effects studies —- one on the new 
rail bridge and one on the four possible sites 
for a new road bridge.) The plan satisfied the 
needs of rail, road and river traffic at a 
minimum total cost. Fifty-five federal and state 
authorities were involved in the planning and 
implementation of the project. 


nitially, the idea was to build separate 
road and rail bridges downriver from the 
old bridge and closer to the wharf area. 
In late 1984, however, it was decided that 


V/Line and the road authorities should study 
options that preserved the atmosphere of the 
area between the historic precinct and the old 
bridge. 


The old road and rail bridge is itself a major 


engineering achievement. An authority, 
Professor Colin O’Connor, has called it “one of 
the four historically significant existing metal 
girder bridges in Australia’. 


Maunsell and Partners, helped by engineers 


ww 
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\LLOWING RIVER TRAFFIC TO PASS UNIMPEDED BY PYLONS OR PIERS. 


that it should be retained for local road traffic 
only, provided that structural and other 
improvements were made. 

A new concrete road floodway bridge was 
also to be built on the New South Wales side 
to replace the timber road floodway bridge. 
The highway would no longer cross the rail 
line and there would no longer be any traffic 
delays. 

Although the local residents of Echuca and 
Moama and both the road authorities and 
V/Line appreciated the value of the old bridge, 
hey were conscious of its inadequacies. There 
were lengthy interruptions to road traffic 
whenever trains crossed the bridge, the train 
tracks in the road surface gave motorists a 
bumpy ride and made trucks hog the middle 
of the bridge, and the bridge was hazardous 
for motorcyclists. 

From V/Line's point of view, the old bridge 
was uneconomic to maintain for train traffic. It 
had been subject to load limitations since 
1925, and since the 1960s only the lightest 
locomotives and wagons had been allowed 
over it. 

The new rail bridge saves V/Line some $2m 
a year by allowing it to run its modern 
locomotives and fully loaded bogie wagons to 
and from the Riverina. 


n 1986, after intensive studies of three 
sites for the new rail bridge, it was 
~~», decided to build it alongside the old 
bridge but 15 metres upstream. This 
enabled the foundations of the new bridge to 
be far enough from those of the old bridge 
and preserved a screen of trees between the 
new bridge and the river. 

Building close to the old bridge foundations 
required special care in the selection of the 
piling system and careful monitoring of the old 
bridge during construction. The design 
challenge of the new bridge lay in keeping It 
affordable and buildable despite its complex 
shape. 

A new bridge just upstream from the old 
one had to have a similar rail grade and 
provide enough headroom for the paddle 
steamers. The course of the river has changed 
remarkably since the 1870s when the old 
bridge was built on a straight stretch of water. 
Now it is close to a bend that paddle boats 
have great difficulty in rounding. Clearly, there 

sould not be a short central span in the new 
bridge. 
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The trough girder design was developed so 
that the new bridge would be largely hidden 
by the old one when viewed from the wharf, 
the rail gradient would not have to be raised, 
and the basic shape was able to be built in 
ore-stressed concrete. 

Because of its great weight, the main span 
of the new bridge is founded on hard clay at 
least 20 metres below the river level. For the 
approach spans a more conventional structural 
form has been adopted requiring twin pre- 
stressed, pre-cast concrete “T” beams. 

The whole design provides a modern and 
aesthetically pleasing complement to the old 
bridge. Both main structures are three-span 
continuous trough girders with twin-beam 
approach structures. The designers have 
come up with a 1980s solution to stand beside 
the 1870 solution to the same bridging 
problem. 

A large area of the New South Wales river 
bank around and beneath the northern 
approach spans is now protected by rocks 
against erosion. Similar protection has been 
given to the Victorian side, where the ground 
around the piers was eroding severely. The 
natural screen of trees along the river bank 
remains. 


n addition to the Echuca Bridge, V/Line 
has also strengthened and improved 21 
bridges beyond Echuca for the carriage 
of heavier trains on the lines to Deniliquin 
(five bridges) and Moulamein (16 bridges). This 
cost $2.6m, and an estimated $2.4m was 
saved by using girders from bridges on the 
disused Mansfield and Tallangatta lines. 

The two bridges at Echuca have a traffic 
flow of around 1,000 tonnes of freight a day 
and 10,000 road vehicles. 

With the new rail bridge, Ricegrowers Co- 
operative Ltd can load two containers of 
processed rice for export on a bogie wagon 
rather than just one container on a four-wheel 
flat top wagon. The old four-wheel wagons 
have been replaced with bogie wagons for the 
paddy rice and bulk wheat traffic from the 
Riverina. The bogie wagons carry twice as 
much freight and run at a higher speed than 
the old wagons. 

Bridges are not just constructions of piers 
and spans. Bridges are about people, traffic, 
safety and the environment. They form a 
whole much greater than the sum of their 
parts. 
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Lovells Springs were chosen to produce the beautiful cee springs 
and the full elliptical springs used to suspend the magnificent 
State Coach. Lovells Springs are one of the few springs companies 
a the world capable of producing these springs, which are a work 
of art. 
\ FULL ELLIPTICAL SPRINGS 
\ CRAFTSMAN BUILT SPRINGS 
The same craftsmanship that went into 
building the coach springs goes into every 
spring made by Lovells Springs. 
Head Office: 199-209 Parramatta Road, Homebush, N.S.W. 2140. Telephone: (02) 76 0501. | 
Also at Parramatta (02) 630 1234. Blacktown (02) 6213676. Flemington, Vic. (03) 376 0777. ws 
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SPENO RAIL MAINTENANCE 
AUSTRALIA 


~ 


Takes care of your rails from head to foot 
through: 


— In-track rail rectification 
— Rail flaw detection 
— Rail surface measurement 


«Bargraph» 
rail transverse profile display 


FL-4 hi-rail ultrasonic testing car 


' ' iMeasuring trolley monitoring 
| longitudinal and transverse 
rail profiles 
= 


SPENO RAIL MAINTENANCE 11, Robinson Street BELMONT WA 6104 / Western Australia 


P.O. Box 571 CLOVERDALE WA 6105 / Western Australia 


. (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. Tel. (09) 479.1499 _— Fax (09) 479.1349 _— Telex 94079 


Member of the gs SPENO Group 
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espite those impressive pictures of 
WATER OVER THE yesterday's steam engines puffing 


LINE IS A GREAT through waist-deep floods, water 


over the line is a source of great 


DANGER T0 danger to the railway — and more 


So today than ever, even though traction 


RAILWAYS = motors on our modern diesel-electrics will 


short out if water is much deeper than 150mm. 
BECAUSE WE The reason is not the water over the rails but 
the unknown situation beneath them, — 
CANNOT SEE especially if the water is flowing across the 
WH AT KS track and quietly washing out ballast and 


subgrade material. 


HAPPENING This problem is not of course new, but 


compare today’s railway with the labour- 
UNDERNEATH THE |_ intensive railway of the past. With far-ranging 

track-repair gangs, signalmen on duty 

TRACK. whenever any train was running, and local 

stationmasters and local passenger trains 
serving a more densely-populated farming 
countryside, the railway had a better 
intelligence network on the ground to detect 
trouble. There was also more contact between 
these locals than there is today. 

Even though the old-style railway may have 
been more vulnerable to flood damage and its 
electrical communications poorer, that railway 
was the regional lifeline. Awareness of the 
need to protect it and its trains extended far 
beyond the many local railway employees paid 
to do this. There are many stories from the last 
century of farm people who risked their lives to 
report flood damage to the line. 

In contrast, let us imagine that it is 230am 
on a stormy night and city-dwellers John and 
Jill Citizen spot, in flashes of lightning, that 
water has topped the railway. 

What are John and Jill likely to do? Wait by 
the track in the rain on the offchance that a 
train will come? They may wait in vain all night. 
If they feel concerned enough to find a phone, 
who do they ring? The unattended local 
station — listed where? Is it somewhere in the 
State Government entries or under R for 
Railways? Is the District Office’s switchboard 
closed? What about the local police station, 
whose cars’ radio frequency is different from 
the railway’s radio net? 

Do John and Jill dial O00? But is the 
railway’s control office several hundred 
kilometres away on every 000 operator's 
emergency list? And how is the remote Train 
Controller to relate to such a call, relayed via a 


‘svedlcor-necbinanhite ny third party from people who probably have no 
Springfield station towards precise idea where they are on the road 

the Torless Range in the days network, to identify a threatened point on the 
of the Tangiwai tragedy. railways network? 
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Modern passengers rolling 
stock, built of mild steel and 
stainless steel, can withstand 
heavy impacts to reduce the 
danger of injuries in an 
accident. Here Australia’s 
premier service, the Indian 
Pacific, with locomotives in 
Bicentennial livery, snakes 
through western New South 
Wales. 
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FLOOD WRECK. Many of these 


problems were highlighted in a recent 
American passenger train wreck, when on 

14 July 1982 the westbound California Zephyr, 
Amtrak's famous transcontinental train, ran into 
shallow water concealing a washed-out 
formation on the Burlington Northern Railroad 
west of Amerson, in the flat prairie country of 
Nebraska. With 315 people aboard, the 
Zephyr comprised 12 stainless steel cars: two 
baggage cars at the front and 10 of Amtrak's 
new high-level superliners. It was pulled by two 
3000 bhp F40-PH diesels, Amtrak 371 and 
322. 


The train was running on BN’s near-level, 
double-track, CTC-equipped main line at the 
line limit of 127km/h. East of Emerson the 


Zephyr crossed Indian Creek, where the river 


had risen 7m. But the rails were still dry as the | 


Zephyr roared through the flooded town of 


Emerson, where the sheriff's car was blocking | 


the highway bridge, a signal that aroused 
some interest in the locomotive cab. The train 
then curved left on to a long straight. And 
1.2km later, there was water over the rails. 

In a welter of spray, the speeding Zephyr’s 
cowcatcher ploughed at over 120km/h into 


water of increasing depth, water up to 200mm | 


deep, water concealing BN’s superb long- 
welded track. This had been displaced a full 
metre laterally, and the ballast washed out to 


up to 500mm below rail level. Needless to. 


the whole train came off at near-maximum 
speed. Both diesels capsized and the two 
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| 


| 


gage vans were wrecked. 

' nately, the high-level cars stayed 

JUpled, and more or less upright and in line. 

Aly one passenger was killed: he was very 

lucky to be caught on the gangway 

tween the derailed cars. The material 

amage bill was $US3.4 million. 

It is important to note that the track circuits 

the signal system did not detect the flood. 

lus neither modern CTC nor automatic train- 

otection saved the Zephyr. 

This brings us back to the humans and their 

ganisation. The line had been patrolled, but 

a rather perfunctory way and only by 

specting it in the small hours from road 

idges and level crossings (the road system in 

is flat country is a chequerboard pattern for 

indreds of kilometres). Until the Zephyr 

reck, it seems that no employee got his 

umboots wet. Nobody in Emerson — 

‘Zens, police, rail customers — gave a 

oWGNt to protecting their railroad. That was 
Droblem. And the Train Controllers, 

iccessors to the alert Station Agent of 

steryear, were in Cicero, Illinois, 724km away. 

No railway employee, it appears, was 

rticularly sensitive to the danger and 

ed seems to have used imagination or 

telligence. It could even be said of the few 

xv railway staff who might have saved the 

phyt that some come out of the inquiry 

port as second-rate employees. Perhaps 

one of us is at his best in a warm motor car, 

/aloco cab, or a CIC office, at 3.15am ona 

et night. But the trains were still running and 

e dangers were still there. 

The weather and flood reporting system 

ave Control no guidance, for it was nowhere 

ar localised enough. Yet up to 300mm of 

in had fallen in western Nebraska, where a 

wn was flooded. And just four hours earlier a 

eather satellite had pinpointed the storm 

2%. It was directly over Emerson, Nebraska. 


FRIDGE WASHOUTS. Motoring 


cross a river valley or flood plain, you have 
robably noticed that the nearby rail line not 
nly seems to cross at a higher level, but uses 
greater number of spans or culverts. The 
2ason for this — and, incidentally, the reason 
yy the always high cost of railway earthworks 

- has been the determination of the railway 
ngineer to carry his line above flood level and 
) provide enough openings beneath it to 

lear floodwater. A sensible low-cost alternative, 
nce widely used in Queensland, was to /ower 
1e track level into the river bed below the 
ood. This meant that debris would float over it 
jithout damaging the bridge. Of course it also 
Neant accepting a “fair weather only” rail link. 
ownsville-Cairns is such a line. 

Floods have caused some of the worst 
ailway accidents and most of these accidents 
1a ~~» wo things in common. 

Onie is the collapse of an otherwise 
1dequate railway bridge just in front of the 


train or right under it. The other is that the 
collapse was not due to a defect in the bridge 
design but was a result of the impact of debris 
from the collapse of another structure 
upstream. Today most bridges are built with 
openings large enough to pass this debris and 
their costs are much higher. 


In New South Wales, the classic washout 
accident is the Salt Clay Creek disaster of over 
a century ago. On 25 January 1885, the 14.25 
up Albury Mail was wrecked on a washed-out 
culvert bridge between Bethungra and 
Cootamundra on the Great Southern line of 
the old NSW Railways. The line was cut in 
three places, and Mr Campthorne, the vigilant 
patrolling ganger who found the breaks, was 
on the wrong side of the flood. The telegraph 
wires were also down, and the Mail could not 
be stopped. 


At 19.45 in the summer night, the little Beyer 
Peacock engine 81 clumped along the line 
into trouble. It almost got across the 50m gap, 
but all four wooden cars of the Mail fell into the 
flood and on to each other, broke up, and 
dumped 50 people into broken wood, 
wheelsets, and dark swirling water. It is a 
trioute to the fitness of our pioneers that only 
eight were lost and that the 40 who were hurt 
somehow managed to reach dry ground. 


Queensland’s worst flood wreck was at 
Bogantungan, in the Drummond Range 
365km inland from Rockhampton and 100km 
west of Emerald. On 26 February 1960, the air- 
conditioned Midlander was westbound for 
Winton behind two AC16 class steam engines 
when a timber trestle weakened by flood 
damage collapsed beneath the train. One car 
fell 10m and a second hung on the brink. As 
usual, modern steel construction and 
interlocking couplers mitigated the damage 
and safety glass saved lives. Despite the scale 
of the Bogantungan wreck only seven lives 
were lost. 

Britains washout disaster was on the 
romantic Highland Railway’s main line. It 
happened on 18 June 1914 in the last summer 
of peace, when one of the old road bridges 
dating from after the war of 1745 collapsed 
upstream of the viaduct carrying the Highland 
Railway’s Carr Bridge cutoff over the 
Baddengorm Burn. 


The bridge, built with the cutoff in 1898, 
sagged under the six-car 10.00 
Glasgow/Inverness train toiling up a 1-in-60 
gradient at slow speed and derailed the train 
without injuring anyone. Then, as the Driver 
walked back, the viaduct suddenly collapsed 
under three of the cars. One car was swept 
away and smashed to matchwood, and the 
other two were up-ended. But the train was 
almost empty and only four lives were lost. 

One of America’s worst accidents happened 
on 7 August 1904 at Eden, Colorado, in totally 
different country (a normally dry arroyo) but in 
circumstances similar to Baddengorm Burn. A 
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MOST BRIDGE 


DISASTERS HAVE 
BEEN THE RESULT 
OF THE COLLAPSE 


OF OTHER 
STRUCTURES 
UPSTREAM. 
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ONE OF THE 
UNLUCKIEST 
WASHOUT 
DISASTERS IS 
ALSO ONE OF THE 
WORST. IT TOOK 
PLACE IN THE 
HIGH COUNTRY OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 
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wagon bridge 300m upstream of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western RR’s bridge 
collapsed just after the cautious Driver of Train 
No 8, the Missouri Pacific/D and RG’s joint 
stock express, the Pacific Limited, had 
checked tne high water levels. Satisfied that all 
seemed well with his bridge, he carefully drove 
his train on to it. The debris then slammed into 
the bridge, dropping it and three wooden cars 
into the flood. Some 88 lives were lost. 

India, too, has had some exceptionally 
serious bridge accidents in flood — some due 
to washouts, some to derailments on 
approaches to the bridge collapsing it. Given 
the long and crowded trains in that populous 
country, the casualty tolls have inevitably been 
high. 


MUD AND FLOOD. Most washout 


accidents contain an element of bad luck. One 
of the unluckiest washout disasters is also 
among the worst and is perhaps the saddest. 
It took place in the high country of New 
Zealand, at one of the many places where the 
North Island Main Trunk crosses streams 
falling from the western slopes of the great 
volcano Mount Ruapehu into the Tasman. 
Some of these streams run in deep gorges 
spanned by high bridges (the biggest, at 
Makatote, is 80m high). The Whangaehu River 
iS a relatively modest affair: it first tumbles east 
from Ruapehu, then south, then south-west 
down a wide, shallow bed of deep shingle. 
since 1906, the Main Trunk had crossed the 
Whangaehu in a flat, sloping valley near 
Tangiwai via a 60m bridge comprising seven 
modest undertrack plate girder spans set on 
tapering concrete piers. 

The Whangaehu River, however, was fed not 
directly from Ruapehu’s snow-covered slopes 
but from a glacier bordering a 74ha crater lake 
said to be 300m deep. An infrequent 
characteristic of this topography is the partial 
draining of the crater lake from collapse of the 
volcanic mud wall between lake and stream, 
causing a lahar, a sudden torrential outflow of 
mud and water. 


Small lahars were common and the Main 
Trunk’s bridges had resisted them for 47 years. 
But at 10.15 pm on Christmas Eve of 1953 a 
lahar of unprecedented fury, 32m wide and 
nearly 7m high, swept down the Whangaehu 
Valley. It hit the Tangiwai railway bridge just 
seven minutes beore Train No 626, the 
Wellington/Auckland Express, was due. 


The lahar contained mud, ice, boulders and 
sand and it completely overwhelmed the little 
bridge, sweeping five spans away. But despite 
the late hour, there were people about. Two 
motorists stopped py the flood kept their 
heads. They thought about the railway, 
checked, and saw two piers and five spans of 
the bridge down. 

Up the track and back along it they ran to 


flag down the Express. It is known that on the 
Ka class steam locomotive either Mr Char 
Parker, the Driver, or Mr Lance Redman, Y 
Fireman, must have seen them. And the crew 
was vigilant, for engine 949 was found with th 
throttle closed, the brake valve in emergency, 
and the oll fuel feed valve shut off. But the 
New Zealanders have always run their intercity 
trains fast and hard despite the 1067mm 
gauge. Mr Parker was probably running at 
85-90km/h; he could not stop his all-car 
express In time, and his Ka plunged into the 
torrent with the first five cars, most of which 
were smashed to pieces as they were swept 
away. 

Four coaches, the brake and mail van were 
saved. But the train had been crowded with 
people travelling to Auckland for the Christmas 
holidays and the 1953 Royal Tour. in her 
Christmas message less than 24 hours later 
the young Queen spoke of ‘the terrible railway 
disaster that has shocked all the people here 
In New Zealand.’ Mr Parker, Mr Redman | 
151 of their 285 passengers were lost. 

The replacement bridge at Tangiwai is a 
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truss type, higher and with longer spans. Its 
¢ are stronger, deeper and founded upon 
that aid so valuable to engineers: hindsight. 
The bridge is also protected with fail-safe 
flood-detector equipment some 13km 
upstream and connected to the CTC system. 

But after Tangiwai, NZ Railways also quietly 
Implemented a far-reaching and expensive 
programme that strengthened the piers of 
many other bridges on key lines. 


FLASH FLOOD. 0n7 July 1984, a 


flash flood caused the wreck of Amtrak 60, the 
Washington/Montreal express at Essex 
Junction on the Central Vermont Railway near 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Vermont is probably the greenest, wettest 
and most wooded eastern state of the United 
States. Very heavy rain had been falling for 
several hours when at 10.400m on 6 July, 
Driver George Gay and Passed Fireman Geoft 
Leeward took the southbound Montrealer, 

f ak 61, across an unobstructed stone 
Culvert over a small stream called Redman 


Five hours earlier, Amtrak's northbound train, 
No 60, had left Washington on its 1082km run. 
It made a fast 110km/h average speed under 
the wires and the Hudson River into New 
York’s Penn Station. It then dived under the 
East River to Brooklyn and out to the north- 
east, over the mighty Hell Gate Bridge and 
along the Shore Line of the former New Haven 
Railroad, to reach the end of the wires at New 
Haven, Conn. 


At this same time of 10.40pom, on the 
northbound Montrealer the AEM-7 electric was 
being exchanged for two 3000 hp General 
Motors F40-PH diesels, Amtrak engines 202 
and 211, to take the express 601km through 
the wet summer night into Canada. 


Near Springfield, Massachusetts, the two 
trains crossed in the rain, and after Springfield, 
the Amtrak train-operating crew (but not the 
on-train crew) on northbound Train No 60 were 
replaced by the Central Vermont operating 
staff who had just brought the southbound 
No 61 down. 


This low-level bridge 
stretched across the broad 
flood plain at Yeppen, just 
outside Rockhampton on 
Queensland's Central Line. 
The design allowed flood 
waters to flow over the 
bridge. 


Creek. | When Driver Gay slammed the window shut 
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REDMAN CREEK 
WAS A CLASSIC 
CULVERT COLLAPSE 
ACCIDENT, BUT 
THE BLAME LAY 
IN AN 
UNEXPECTED 
PLACE. 
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and notched up the two big diesels for his 
return trio north, the rain was still pelting down 
in the cone of number 60's headlight beam. 
There were 13 cars, 712 tonnes, 17 railwaymen 
and 277 passengers behind it and the 
responsibility for safe working was taken very, 
very seriously. Like Amtrak and the Central 
Vermont's parent company, the Canadian 
National, the CV and its General Manager, 

Mr Phillio Larson, were exceptionally safety 
CONSCIOUS. 


The CV and the authorities through whose 
jurisdictions it passed had made meticulous 
joint plans for coping with a passenger train 
disaster. And, after reading an accident report 
on another railway, Mr Larson had arranged 
for all the CV people involved in working trains 
60 and 61 to be specially trained on the safety 
and rescue gear of Amtrak's passenger 
equipment. 


It is hard to imagine better people to travel 
with, or a better road line to travel over, for the 
CV was well built and it had stood firm for 130 
years since 1854. In the area of Redman 
Creek, it was on a 7m gravel embankment 
80m from the river. The stone culvert had 
coped with a rainfall of 114mm in eight hours, 
back in 1927. It was kept clear of rubbish. 


Thus there was nothing to suggest any 
problems when at 6.50am, with the 
passengers and on-train crews at breakfast, 
Geoff Howard at the throttle, and the rain stil 
driving down, Amtrak 60 swept into the gentle 
left hand curve on to the Redman Creek 
embankment at the regulation 100km/h. 


Suddenly Mr Howard saw a dark patch 
where there should have been stone ballast. 
He immediately made an emergency brake 
application. Their brakes firmly applied, the 
two 118t diesels rocked perilously on taut but 
still unbroken rails over a 24m gap. Both got 
across, but the track parted on the firm ground 
beyond, the diesels derailed and capsized, 
and the first seven cars of the express dug into 
the broken embankment. Behind the capsized 
diesels an empty baggage van and a 
capsized sleeper stood on firm ground. But 
the third car, a split-level slumbercoach, was 
down in the gap, and the diner was filled with 
trapped passengers on top of it. Beside them 
lay another coach. The scene was one of 
driving rain, mud and slush, with water 
pouring past the wreck. 


The Budd-built stainless steel Heritage cars 
stood up superbly. But all of Mr Larson’s 
carefully-trained crew and most of their Amtrak 
on-train colleagues were in the front of the 
train, incapacitated and trapped inside the 
wrecked cars. Like their leader, Conductor 
Church, some were dead. Although himself 
badly hurt, Fireman Howard got help and the 
trained and practised Vermont emergency 


services swung into action. They worked 
miracles in the half-flooded countryside getting 
the people out. Nobody was drowned in the 
mud. But it took hours to cut the last people 
from the tangle of fallen interior partitions in the 
over-partitioned slumbercoach. Four lives were 
lost and the damage bill exceeded 

$US6.2 million. 


EXPERTS PUZZLED. Clearly 


Redman Creek was yet another classic culvert- 
collapse accident. But why had the culvert 
collapsed? The water opening had been 
unobstructed, estimates indicated that only 
96mm of rain had fallen, and the steep fast 
flowing creek was only 1200m long, tumbling 
50m down from a small catchment area of 
only 151 ha. The perplexed NTSB investigators 
called in the hydrologists who, after careful 
examinations and surveys, ran the water flow | 
balances — complex variations of the tap and. 
bath plug sums of high school mathematics. ey 


The experts found that nearly 18,000 cubic 
metres of water must have “ponded” behind 
the Redman Creek culvert, and this was nearly | 
6000 cubic metres more than the rainfall/ 
runoff, culvert outflow and seepage 
calculations suggested. It was the high 
hydraulic head of this pondage that had 
softened, ‘piped’, and finally washed out the 
embankment. But where could the 
unexplained water — 6000 tonnes of it — 
come from in a heavily forested virgin 
catchment area? Recall, please, that it had not 
come with the 96mm of rain. 

The dense forest was checked by aerial 
photography and on foot. It was virgin but by 
no means uninhabited. And it was certainly 
not undeveloped. For several colonies of 
beavers had built a series of 12 log and earth 
dams, the biggest of them 50m long and 
almost 2m high — a formidable construction\_> 
task for an animal smaller than a kelpie dog. 
The steady rain meant the dams had been 
full, the extra storm runoff had topped them, 
and the beavers’ dams had burst. This 
released a flash flood that defeated the 
humans 1854 embankment and its culvert. 


Five days later, by 12 July 1984, the beavers 
had already repaired their dams. In fact, they 
beat the CV, which was still busy repairing its 
embankment over its new, super-capacity, 
burst beaver dam-sized culvert. Montrealers 60 
and 61 were running again on another route. 
And in New York the lawyers were considering 
who best to sue. 

Beavers are a protected species. 

It still rains hard in Vermont and the beavers 
are still in Redman Creek. Amtrak 60 and 61 
now run on a different route through upper 
New York State. Mr Phillip Larson is still listed 
as the General Manager of the Central 
Vermont. And the beavers are still a orotectes— 
SPECIES. 
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TRACKS 


BUILDING 


BRIDGES 


Melbourne is Australia’s premier container port and 


V/Line’s share of the traffic keeps growing 


oving containers 
interstate for national 
freight forwarders and 
for the shipping 
industry is a growing business for 
V/Line. 

V/Line’s domestic container traffic 
grew by 15 per cent and its shipping 
container traffic by 18 per cent this 
year. 

Intersystem freight in Australia 
grew by 13 per cent in 1988/89. 

Long interstate linehauls mean that 
rail freight has a competitive 
advantage over road haulage and 
consignors and forwarders will 
increasingly use rail. 

Within Australia, the railways move 
160 million tonnes of freight a year, 
of which 9.2 million tonnes is 
intersystem freight, providing 15 per 
cent of total rail revenue. 

For V/Line, intersystem freight 
represents nearly 40 per cent of its 
rail freight volume, of which 
container freight makes up more than 
60 per cent. 

The continued growth of interstate 
freight demands faster, more reliable 
services, with easy terminal access 
and integrated national systems. 

Around Australia change is 
sweeping through the transport and 
handling industries. The growth of 
the economy depends upon improving 
efficiency on the waterfront, and that 
includes restructuring the way imports 
and exports are carried to and from 
the docks by rail. 


V/Line anticipated these changes 
by developing its South Dynon 
container terminal so as to treble 
container handling capacity to 
270,000 containers a year by 1992. 
The system is also working with the 
Port of Melbourne Authority and the 
stevedoring companies to determine 
the longer term viability of the rail 
sidings at the docks. 

The $20 million investment in 
South Dynon complements a 
reorganisation of rail operations 
based on Superfreighter trains — the 
premium service, priority path inter- 
capital container trains running 
overnight between terminals. 

New paving and trackwork being 
installed will enable longer 
Superfreighters on both gauges. A 
computer-based container inventory 
and control system is being developed 
to integrate with the new rollingstock 
control system (Rosco) and freight 
business system (FBS), and to link up 
with systems in other states. 

Rail holds between 90 and 95 per cent 
of shipping container traffic. The 
main competition comes from direct 
delivery by sea. V/Line complements 
the shipping services by 
“landbridging” containers between 
Melbourne and Adelaide and 
Melbourne and Sydney, enabling 
overseas and coastal shipping to make 
fewer calls. 

Shipping companies can make large 
savings by using the “landbridging” 
services, especially through term hire 
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trains, blocks of wagons and 
Superfreighters. 

The growth of the Linertrains 
business — a consortium of P&CL 
and ANL that consolidates shipping 
containers on behalf of the industry 
— testifies to the major productivity 
gains being achieved by shippers 
sending their seafreight overland. 

Linertrains is now the third largest 
intersystem rail customer, following 
BHP and TNT on a tonnage basis. 

Some shipping lines deal directly 
with V/Line at competitive rates. 

There is no doubt that the big 
interstate container trains with a set 
number of wagons, running point-to- 
point, can provide big savings for 
shippers through improved 
turnaround times and the use of 
container spaces on rails. 

The shipping industry contributes 
16 per cent of total interstate rail 
freight tonnage, a proportion that has 
been growing at 9 per cent a year 
since 1983. V/Line’s seafreight 
business has been increasing even 
faster, by 18 per cent in 1988/89. 

Melbourne is the biggest container- 
handling port in Australia, and its 
continued growth depends in part on 
the improved efficiency of rail 
support services on the eastern 
seaboard and in the western corridor 
to and from Adelaide and Perth. 

V/Line carried an estimated 
130,000 shipping containers this year, 
or more than 900,000 tonnes of the 
estimated 1.4 million shipping 
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container tonnes moved on rail. In 
addition to the daily term hire trains 
and dock-to-dock container trains, 
there are 11 Superfreighters a week to 
Adelaide (with five connections to the 
Westliner service), five to Sydney and 
six to Brisbane. 

In early August V/Line and the 
State Rail Authority of New South 
Wales (SRA) increased the capacity of 
the Sydney Superfreighter service by 
22 per cent (from 69 to 84 slots or 
single standard spaces a day) Monday 
to Friday. 

The Brisbane Superfreighter 
became a six-day-a-week service 
(Monday to Saturday) with 90 slots, 
up from four days a week with 80 
slots. 

The Sydney and Brisbane 
Superfreighters leave from 
Melbourne’s South Dynon Terminal 
and have a cut-off time for loading of 
5.30pm, except on the Saturday 


TRACKS 


service to Brisbane which has a cut- 
off time of 2pm. 

V/Line is now carrying 310 slots a 
day on north and westbound 
Superfreighter services. 

According to Michael Halley, 
V/Line’s Marketing Manager for 
Shipping Containers, there has been a 
marked shift from standard services 
to Superfreighters for shipping 
containers. 

“When a box with valuable 
perishable cargo just has to be in the 
next capital the next day, 
Superfreighter is the only way to go,’ 
he says. 

“Many shippers use reefers 
(insulated boxes) for perishables. In 
the warmer weather, they are mostly 
snow-shot — liquid carbon dioxide is 
injected into the container at low 
temperatures. 

“In winter, it is not always 
necessary to snow-shoot containers, 


especially for overnight trips. 


“With a somewhat erratic pattern 
of shipping schedules at the ports and 
exporters often running late, 
Superfreighter spaces are being 
required at short notice for on- 
forwarding of export freight to meet 
another ship in another port. 


“V/Line is being offered more 
bypass shipping traffic to make just- 
in-time connections in other ports as 
a landbridge service. Superfreighter 
rates are tiered according to weight 
and offer large savings on direct 
wagonload linehauls;’ Halley says. 


‘““V/Line is Australia’s number one 
container handler and transporter on 
rail. More shippers are realising the 
advantages of rail, and it is only a 
matter of time before rail has the 
lion’s share of the interstate container 
freight market?’ 


KRONE 


At KRONE, we can offer you a complete range of:— 


% Weatherproof Enclosures 
% Surge Protection Devices 


% Fibreoptic Splices & Switches 
% Cable Termination Equipment 


% Passenger Information Display 
Systems 


Weather Proof Cross 
Connection Cabinet 59 m 


PFIBEROPTICS, INC | 


Fibre Switch AT Holder 


So next time you specify a Signalling or Communications Project, 


for Reliable Connections Every Time — Call KRONE 
Telephone: (043) 88 4422 Fax: (043) 88 4499 
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he Yard Management 
System (YMS), the latest 
addition to Australian 
National’s Traffic 
Information Management System 
(TIMS), came on line earlier this year 
and the benefits have been 
widespread. 

YMS is a computer system that 
provides real-time information about 
train consists and pinpoints vehicle 
whereabouts for operations staff and 
management. 

Before the YMS began operating, 
information for TIMS (such as wagon 
numbers and loads) was written out 
on special forms and faxed to TIMS 
staff, who keyed it into the system. 
Several hours could pass before the 
information was available to TIMS 
users. 

With YMS, changes in train status 
and location are recorded as they 
happen. This means that real-time 
information about the location and 
composition of trains is available to 
authorised users of TIMS. The YMS 
is a “perpetual inventory’’, which 
means that vehicle identifiers do not 
have to be keyed in but merely 
selected and ‘‘moved”’ to other roads 
or trains. 


TRACKS 


-YMS PAYS O 


Yard supervisors give details such 
as loading, required locomotive 
horsepower, and length of siding 
en route to yard information officers, 
who key the information into the 
computer. Trains are then set up on 
the computer well ahead of time. 

Shunters get printed instructions 
and must later confirm the 
completion of tasks. 

Information about trains coming 
into a yard is available as scon as the 
train has left the previous yard. 
Instead of yard supervisors having to 
wait until a train arrives in the yard 
before deciding how it should be split 
up, they can make these decisions 
hours beforehand. 

YMS has cut down on paperwork, 
cost and time and has improved 
efficiency, both in operations and 
customer service. 

Train consist forms and 
attach/detach forms are a thing of the 
past. 

Train crews no longer have to wait 
for completed forms before they leave 
the yards: train consists are put 
together well ahead of time and the 
detailed information is given to the 
crews on a printout of the train load 
details. 


THE SPIRIT SAVES THREE HOURS 


he Spirit of Capricorn, 

Queensland Railways’ 

electric passenger train 

between Brisbane and 
Rockhampton, introduced on 3 July, 
cuts about three hours off the journey 
pre-electrification. 

With a top speed of 120km/h, the 
train does the trip in nine and three- 
quarter hours. 

Queensland Railways’ $1075m main 
line electrification links Brisbane with 
Rockhampton as well as the major 
Central Queensland coal fields and 
their export ports. 

The 630km journey between 
Brisbane and Rockhampton Is the 
longest electric rail passenger service 
in Australia. 

Walkers-Asea at Maryborough, 
270km north of Brisbane, built 20 
intercity electric cars for Brisbane- 
Rockhampton and Brisbane-Gympie 
services at a cost of $39 million. 


— 


The Spirit of Capricorn has 
reversible full-length reclining seats, 
meals served at seats by hostesses, 
background music, air conditioning 
and full carpeting. It operates 
Mondays to Saturdays in both 
directions between 8.15am and 6pm. 

In addition, the overnight 
Capricornian, including sleeper 
accommodation, runs between 
Brisbane and Rockhampton on 
Thursday, Friday and Sunday nights 
in both directions. 

Since the introduction of the Spirit 
of Capricorn patronage on the 
Brisbane-Rockhampton rail corridor 
has increased almost 90 per cent. 

The intercity (ICE) vehicles are the 
same length and width as the 
Brisbane suburban fleet, but a higher 
roof allows space for luggage racks. 
The bogie design is based on that 
used on suburban electric multiple 
units but with modifications allowing 
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Yard management has become 
more efficient since the YMS was 
introduced. Customer service is better 
because AN staff can now give 
accurate replies to queries about 
consignment locations and 
movements. 

A major reason for the efficiency 
improvement has been the close 
consultation between the YMS 
development team of analysts and 
programmers and staff in the yards. 
Programs have been designed with 
data providers’ and users’ needs in 
mind. 

Intensive staff training ensures that 
all staff concerned know how the 
YMS works and how they can use the 
system. This has involved teaching the 
basic keyboard skills and computer 
literacy. 

Many staff now involved in yard 
management are workers whose 
previous jobs disappeared and who 
have been retrained. 

Access to real-time information has 
enhanced the accuracy of TIMS. 
Train load information will be used 
with Austrac (AN’s advanced train 
control system, which should be in 
use by early 1990) to provide 
optimum safeworking conditions. 


the bogies to run at higher speeds. 
Although the ICE maximum speed 1s 
set at 120km/h, the bogies are 
designed for 160km/h operation 
when track improvements allow. 

Two braking systems are fitted to 
the intercity vehicles — an electro- 
pneumatic main brake backed up by 
an automatic application. 

The ICE cars feature the first 
commercial application in Australia 
of automatic train control (ATC), a 
sophisticated train safety and control 
system. 

Introduced between Brisbane and 
Nambour in September 1988, the 
system provides an independent 
signals check and brake application. 
The driver’s actions are monitored 
constantly against fixed information 
points along the track, reducing the 
human factor in the interpretation of 
information from signals. 
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DOCTORATE 
FOR RAIL 
HISTORIAN 


ransport historian 
and medical 
practitioner 

Dr Reece Jennings 
has been awarded a Ph.D. 
by Flinders University. 

Dr Jennings graduated 
from Adelaide University in 
1968, and has been in 
general practice for 20 
years. He completed his 
MA at Adelaide University 
in 1983 and, since Adelaide 
regulations (since amended) 
did not permit part-time 
doctoral students, enrolled 
at Flinders University. 

Dr Jennings’ Ph.D. was 
awarded for his thesis on 
the reasons for the 
differential velocity of 
diffusion of technological 
change. He is particularly 
interested in the slow rate of 
transfer of knowledge into 
signalling and 
communication systems. 
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After leaving school 
Reece Jennings worked for 
10 years all over the state 
for the then South 
Australian Railways. Thirty 
years later the idea for his 
thesis came from the 
knowledge he acquired then 
of practical operating 
procedures and which he 
noted had changed little, 
even though they were out 
of date, expensive and 
labour-intensive. The 
situation illustrated the 
problem in modern societies 
of adopting new 
technology. 

For his contribution to 
their jubilee conference in 
1986, Dr Jennings was 
elected an Associate of the 
Royal Chartered Institute of 
Transport. 

Dr Jennings, a former 
mayor of West Torrens, lives 
and practises at North 
Plymton. He is the author 
of a biography of William 
Alfred Webb, a signalling 
history of the main south 
line of the SAR, and many 
magazine articles. 


Dr Reece Jennings, 
transport historian 


The Swiss Federal Railways’ new Locomotive 2000 (or SBB460), 


WINDG 


4 


built by Asea Brown Boveri. The four-axle locomotive with 
6100kW traction power has a maximum speed of 230kmlh. 


ntercity, British Rail’s 
flagship passenger 
business, has become 
the only national 
passenger railway network 
in the world to run at a 
profit — £24m ($50m) in 
1988/89. 

Intercity’s director, Dr 
John Prideaux, said 
Intercity reached 
profitability a full year 
earlier than expected. One 
of the top 150 businesses in 
Britain with a turnover of 
£800m ($1,666m), Intercity 
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made a massive financial 
turnaround by moving into 
profit from a £104m 
($216m) loss in 1987/88. 
“An unusual aspect of 
Intercity’s turnaround,” said 
Dr Prideaux, “‘is that it has 
been accomplished at a 
time when Intercity has had 
to fund the largest 
investment yet made in 
railways in this country — 
the east coast main line 
electrification. Much of Ne 
that investment was charged 
against revenue account.” 
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GERS AT PROFIT 


Dr Prideaux said 
improved receipts provided 
more than a third of the 
year’s turnaround and 
reduced costs the 
remainder. 

Dr Prideaux listed the re- 
introduction of Pullman, 
the new Silver Standard, 
and Intercity’s on-train 
ambassadors, senior 
conductors, as contributing 
tesits success. Timetables 
| = also been improved, 
much of the journey time 
saving coming from new 


track maintenance systems 
and better rolling stock 
maintenance procedures. 

On the strategy for 
growth, Dr Prideaux said: 
“We have increased our 
train mileage every year. 
The largest increase is in the 
timetable which has just 
started. An even larger one 
is planned for May 1990. 
We are becoming the best 
and most civilised way of 
speeding from centre to 
centre in Britain.” 
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Ross Dunning, new QR Commissioner 


Queensland 


QeTS a 


Commiss 


he man who 
oversaw 
Queensland’s 
billion-dollar 
main line electrification 
project has been appointed 
the new Commissioner for 
Railways. He is Ross 
William Dunning, 47, 
previously Deputy 
Commissioner and 
Secretary. 

He takes over from Mr 
Ralph Sheehy, who retired 
on 31 July. The 
appointment was 
announced by the 
Queensland Minister, Peter 
McKechnie, following 


Executive Council approval. 


Mr McKechnie paid tribute 
to Mr Sheehy for his 
lifetime commitment to the 
advancement of railways in 
Queensland. 

Mr Sheehy joined 


New 
ONner 


Queensland Railways in 
April 1942. Apart from 
service with the Royal 
Australian Navy, he spent 
his entire working career 
with QR, being appointed 
Commissioner in May 1986. 

Mr Dunning, a Bachelor 
of Engineering and 
Commerce, began his 
Queensland Railways career 
in 1960, leaving to work in 
private enterprise for four 
years, returning in 1976. 

In 1983, Mr Dunning was 
appointed project manager 
of the main line 
electrification, and later 
Assistant Commissioner 
(Projects) to oversee the 
electrification and other 
Queensland Railways 
special projects. 

Mr Dunning is married 
and has two sons and a 
daughter. 
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ting the Standard 


or Melbourne's 
1996 Olympic Games ~ 


As part of their 1996 Olympic Games bid, the Melbourne City Council 
has launched an ambitious road improvement programme. 


And aware of the outstanding track record of our experienced 
asphalt, spray seal and road profiling crews, they entrusted the 
job to Readymix. 


When it's completed, Readymix Victoria will have laid over 20,000 
tonnes of asphalt-in and around Melbourne. And helped pave the 
way for the success of the City’s bid with a road system that’s 
streets ahead of the competition. 


Selling coum 
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° COMPANIES ON THE MOVE 
CONDUCT MEETINGS AT 110 km/h 


Pe wondered why certain companies are always 
in the spotlight? They strive for perfection. 
They think big. 


And when it comes to crucial decision-making 
conferences they choose the ultimate venue. 
The Australian National Conference Car. 


TO EXPAND YOUR THOUGHTS 
EXPAND YOUR HORIZONS 


Once on board the legendary Ghan or the world 
famous Indian Pacific and Trans Australian, 
destined for Adelaide, Perth, Sydney or Alice 
Springs, your executives and clients are a captive 
audience, totally free from distractions and 
interruptions. 


PUT YOUR MEETING ON THE 
RIGHT TRACK 


The world’s only Conference Car features elegant 
decor and our uncompromising attention to 
detail creates an ambience of executive privilege. 


The Car is divided into three completely sound- 
proofed sections; the Boardroom, seating 12; 
the Theatrette, seating 18; and a lounge area 
seating 6. 


The latest high-tech facilities will ensure the 
success of your meeting. Facilities including 
PA system, overhead, slide and video projectors, 
multisystem VHS recorders and monitor, audio 
cassette player, flipcharts, photocopier and more. 


MOTION YOUR NEXT MEETING 
DEDICATION HAS ITS REWARDS Your next meeting or conference deserves the distinction 


Dynamic executives deserve the pampering of a of the world’s most unique venue. Call John Morley 
dedicated steward and totally private cabins with now on (08) 217 4681, because we’d love to get your 
ensuite toilet and shower. next conference up and rolling. 


| PRO&M ANT0912 


wast ae peace 


THE CONFERENCE CAR& 
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WINDOW 
SEAT ™ 


ow much is your passengers’ safety worth? 


Accidents and injuries are unacceptable. 
Install ERICAB 700 and you increase 
passenger safety, improve your image and 
cut costs substantially. 


Today's high train speeds, tight schedules and 
occasional severe weather conditions test even 
the most alert and experienced driver. 


That's why railways in Europe, Asia and we 
Australia have chosen ERICAB 700, the high- 
technology, cost-effective system for automatic 
Train Control. 


ERICAB 700 


¢ eliminates the missing link in your safety system 
e has high track-to-track train capacity 

¢ is highly reliable in operatin and 

e has an unbeatable cost/performance ratio 


Drivers feel safer with ERICAB 700, not to 
mention railways and passengers. Contact 
us to find out why ERICAB 700 is the No. 1 
ATC choice on three continents today. 


ERICAB 


mT 
mn 


LS 


ERICSSON & 


Ericsson Signal scone ~ 
Aust. Pty. Ltd 

1st Floor, South Tower 

John Oxley Centre 

339 Coronation Drive 

PO Box 1128. Milton Qld. 4064 
Tel. (07) 369 3111, (008) 777 244 
Teletex (085) 473684901 + 

Fax (07) 369 9366 


HARVEY'S 


State Rail 
engineering 
assistant has 
invented a rail 
safety aid that has led to 
the railway seeking its first 
world patent this century. 

Harvey Caddy, 35, of 
Goulburn, could see his 
simple but revolutionary 
track creep measuring/ 
monitoring device used on 
railway systems throughout 
Australia, and the world. 

Called the Caddycraft 
III, the invention has 
already saved State Rail 
$137,000 in its first year of 
use, and savings will grow 
as its use extends. 

Harvey has received a 
15,000 interim award 
under State Rail’s 
Employees’ Suggestion 


$32M LOG 


Newcastle 
company, A. 
Goninan & Co.,, 
has begun work 
on 14 locomotives for 
Australian National 
Railways. The diesel-electric 
locomotives, costing $32m, 
will be able to haul freight 
and passenger trains at 
140km/h. 

The first locomotive is 
due for delivery in June 
1990. 

Mr John Fitzgerald, chief 
executive of Goninan, said 
the company had made 


great advances in technology 


in the past decade. 

“The technology of the 
General Electric DASH-8& 
locomotives for AN is the 
most advanced of its type in 
the world,” Mr Fitzgerald 
said. 

Goninan is the first 
company outside the US to 
build the DASH-8. Goninan 
DASH-8 locomotives are in 
service in the harsh Pilbara 
area of Western Australia, 
hauling iron ore over long 
distances. 

Mr Russell King, 
Managing Director of AN, 
said the locomotives were 


Program (ESP), as well as 
the Suggestion of the Year 
Award, which carries a 
further $1,000. 

He can expect to receive 
additional payments during 
the first three years of the 
Caddycraft’s use. 

Harvey received a $4,100 
ESP award in 1988 for his 
track Alignometer — an 
alignment measuring device. 

He started work on the 
Caddycraft III, then called 
a creepometer, in 1979. 

At the time he was 
working as a technical 


ORDER FO 


the second stage of a major 
re-equipment program 
costing more than $100m. 


“The sophisticated 
technology of these 
DASH-8s includes self- 
diagnostics and will provide 


for future on-board 


signalling and is vital to our 
long-term Success. 

“Our trains travel up to 
75,000km between regular 


assistant examining track 
creep (the movement of the 
track out of alignment). 

*‘Measuring creep was 
done by an awkward 
clumsy method,’ Harvey 
said. 

“It involved two men and 
creep pegs cemented on the 
outside of tracks being 
measured with a piece of 
string at mark points. 

“The results were not 
very accurate, and relied, to 
a certain degree, on 
guesswork. 

“Trucks, earthmoving 
equipment, or even strong 
winds could move the 
markers, which meant the 
work would have to be 
done again.” 

The Caddycraft III does 
away with the guesswork by 


GONINAN 


90-day services. They must 
be very reliable.” 


Mr Bob Brown, Minister 


for Land Transport and 


Shipping Support, attended 

the contract signing. He said 
the new locos were the first 

of 43 that would eventually 

replace the present 76 in the 
AN fleet. 


The contract means the 


PRECISION INVENTION 


using a precise metal right- 
angle device, with a rod 
fitted with a surveyor’s 
optical eyepiece. 

As well as providing 
accurate monitoring, the 
Caddycraft III also saves on 
time and staffing because it 
can be handled by one 
worker. 

Harvey’s Caddycraft III 
invention could be applied 
to all rail systems having 
continuous welded tracks. 

He has been employed by 
State Rail at Goulburn for 
the past 12 years. 

He is married, has a 
nine-year-old daughter, and 
is an external student of the 
Riverina College of Higher 
Education studying for a 
degree in Computer 
Science. 


return of locomotive 
construction to Newcastle 
after 10 years. In recent 
years Goninan has built 
locomotives for Mt 
Newman Mining, Robe 
River Iron and Westrail at 
its Western Australian 
operation. 


Goninan Newcastle is 
building the Tangara 
suburban trains for Sydney. 


Mr Russell King, AN Managing Director (left), with Mr Bob Brown, Minister for Land Transport and Shipping, 
Mr John Fitzgerald, chief executive of A. Goninan & Company, and Dr Ken Moss, deputy chief executive of 
Howard Smith Ltd at the signing of the $32m locomotive contract with Goninan. 
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Lounge car on the Capricornian: 
enjoying the good life on Queensland 
Railways. 


wo 


GIS NEW Fler 


ueensland Railways 
recorded a record 
operating profit and set 
new peaks for freight and 
passenger traffic in 


1988/89. 

Operating profit was $176m 
compared with $100.8m the previous 
year. Revenue earnings increased by 
11.7 per cent to $1.107m, a record. 

Working expenses, on the other 
hand, rose by only 4.1 per cent to 
$931m, despite increases in basic and 
award wages. 

Freight tonnage was 80.5 million 
tonnes, a record for an Australian 
railway system. Last year’s total was 
74.9 million tonnes. Coal, with 
66 million tonnes, was the highest 


single commodity tonnage achieved 
by an Australian railway and an 
increase of 4 million tonnes on the 
previous year. 


Apart from coal, rises in tonnages 
of iron and steel, grain, cotton and 
cement contributed to record freight 
haulage. Coal railings are expected to 
increase by a further 20 million 
tonnes over the next five years. 


Passenger journeys totalled 50.9 
million throughout the state, 
compared with the previous record of 
46.2 million in 1987/88. A new peak 
of 49.4 million passenger journeys 
were made on the Brisbane Citytrain 
network, up 4.5 million on the year 
before. 


Not just by a nose: our most fuel-e 


Suburban patronage has almost 
doubled since the introduction of 
electric trains in Brisbane in 1979. 
Although Expo is a factor in the 
record levels of suburban traffic in 
1988/89, the figures confirmed a 
10-year trend of increases in 
patronage. 

Passenger numbers in the Brisbane 
region are expected to grow 
substantially in the 1990s because of\ > 
strong population growth, increased 
congestion on the roads and the 
opening of a high-speed railway 
between Brisbane and the Gold Coast 
in 1994. | 

Country passenger journeys 
increased 250,000 to 1.5 million 
journeys in 1988/89. 


Actual on-the-track fuel-efficiency tests were 
recently conducted on a major U.S. railroad, using 
the GM SD60 equivalent of a Clyde Super Series 
Locomotive. It was pitted against their major 
competitor. 

Unlike some earlier fuel-efficiency tests, these 
were conducted in the real world, on hills and 
curves and with starting, stopping and under 
simulated load conditions. 

A lot of people expected the Super Series to 
come in second. After all, General Motors didn’t 
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become the world’s number one maker of 
locomotives because of fuel-efficiency alone. 

They became number one because their 
locomotives are reliable, tough and easy to 
maintain. And because of the speedy reliability of 
parts and service. 

Well, guess what happened. 

The Super Series won the test. Not by much, ed 
but it did win. 

Why? Because a smooth running locomotive 
doesn’t burn as much fuel. And because the Super 
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Series wheel creep system saves you more than 
just sand, it saves you fuel, whilst providing more 
tractive effort. 

Contact Clyde’s Motive Power Division. We can 
show what the Super Series can do for you and how 

yea trade-in of old locomotives for new more fuel- 

efficient models can save you money for a long, 
long time. 

We’re way out in front. Not by just a nose. But 
by a country mile. 
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Clyde Engineering 
Motive Power Division 


Clyde Industries Limited (Incorporated in N.S.W.) 


Factory Street, Granville, NSW, 2142 
Tel: (02) 637 8288 Fax: (02) 637 8735 


PROM. 10/42 
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Operators at the Swiss border station of Chiasso 
monitor more than 300 train movements a day over 
a 100km section of track using an electronic 


interlocking system. 


~~ a 


he Swiss Federal 

Railways (SBB) 

has recently put 

into service its 
first electronic interlocking 
at the border station of 
Chiasso. Developed by 
Siemens, it is the largest 
microcomputer-controlled 
installation of its kind in the 
world. 

Based on the SIMIS 
microcomputer system, 
which is used as the 
standard hardware module 
for the various functions, 
the Chiasso installation has 
69 microcomputers 
controlling a total of 172 
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So KNIT TIN 


switches and 377 signals. 

More than 300 train 
movements daily over a 
100km track section are 
supervised by means of Il 
monitors and a six-metre 
long panoramic indicator 
panel with more than 3000 
indicator lamps. The system 
also includes the Balerna 
interlocking, connected via a 
remote control link. It is the 
first time Swiss rail has used 
optical fibres for 
transmitting data. Their 
immunity to interference 
makes them particularly 
suitable for railway 
applications. 


The whole system is 
operated from three 
workstations. Traffic 
controllers enter the start 
and destination track for the 
desired route in code. 
Information for the adjacent 
station of Balerna, which is 
remotely controlled from 
Chiasso, is displayed on the 
colour monitor. The all- 
electronic remote control 
system used to control and 
monitor the Balerna 
installation was developed 
and built by Siemens. 

The position of the 
Chiasso passenger station 
on the border with Italy 


meant that unusual 
problems had to be solved 
in developing this electronic 
interlocking for the SBB. 
For one thing, the signal 
system of the Italian State 
Railways (FS) used in 
Chiasso for arrivals and 
departures in the Como 
direction differs significantly 
trom the SBB system. And 
the different traction 
supplies with Chiasso 
station (FS: 3kV DC: SBB 
15 kV AC 16% Hz) also 
required the development of 
special equipment to ensure = 
that the correct supply is 
always fed to the routes. 
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New life for the 
Klondike railway 
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Previous page: 
Locomotive No 73 leaves 
Skagway, Alaska, for the 
32km run to White Pass 
Summit. 


Right: One of four 
refurbished 1890 parlour 
cars on the WP&YR 
provides superb views 
through the extra-large 
windows. 
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BY Morgan Lawrence 


n 1982, the White Pass & Yukon Railroad 
(WP&YR) suspended its operations, 
including the renowned summer 
passenger train excursions. Six years 
went by before, on 24 May 1988, at 9am, 
to a jubilant fanfare, Train No 1, drawn by a 
vintage Baldwin steam locomotive, pulled out 
of the Skagway terminus on the next three- 
hour, 64km round-trip excursion to White Pass 
Summit. 

The seats were sold out, as was the 
afternoons second run. The resumption of this 
tourist attraction was so successful that railroad 
Officiais immediately announced a guaranteed 
four-year life for the WP&YR scenic excursion 
trains. Cruise ship companies plying Alaskan 
waters in Summer quickly put the rail attraction 
back on their itineraries. 

As railroads go, the WP&YR route is short. 
But it’s rich in history. Gold built it. On 
17 August 1896, gold was discovered in the 
Klondike River valley of the Yukon by George 
Washington Carmack and his Indian brothers- 
in-law, Skookum Jim and Tagish Charley. Now 
credited as co-discoverer is Robert 
Henderson. 

The stampede began in mid-July 1897 
when the Seattle Post-Intelligencer told the 
world of the “ton of gold” that had arrived on 
steamers from the Yukon. Overnight Skagway 
became Alaska’s gateway to the Klondike. 
Goldseekers blazed the overland trails through 
the Chilkoot and White Passes of the coastal 
mountain range. The gold rush drew more 
than 100,000 prospectors, but within two years 
the Klondike boom burst. By summer’s end in 
1899, the goldseekers were diverted to new 
Alaskan strikes in Nome and environs. 

Skagway in 1898 was a booming tent city of 
20,000. The discovery of rich mineral deposits 
brought a demand for efficient transport to 
haul the ore. 

In April of that year, Sir Thomas Tancrede, 
representing British investors, and Michael J. 
Heney, the Canadian rail contractor, met in a 


THE WP&YR WAS ONE OFC} 


FEATS IN THE WORLD. 


SUSPENDED DOWN VERTIC 


THROUGH THE MOUNT. 
INCLUDING THOUSAN 


Skagway saloon. The entrepreneurs were | 
convinced that a railway had to be built. O@ 
28 May, work began on the narrow-gauge 
WP&YR, one of the greatest rail engineering 
feats in the world. In two months, 6.4km of rail 
were laid and the first steam-drawn excursion 
train was run. 

The WP&YR was now the northernmost 
railway in the western hemisphere. Its route 
runs along the Skagway River flatlands, 
climbing 3.9 per cent grades from sea level to 
873m at the White Pass summit. Hanging from 
ropes suspended down vertical granite cliffs, 
workers dynamited through the mountain walls. 
The conditions were brutal: heavy snow and 
temperatures 60-70 degrees below zero. In 
spite of heavy loss of life and equipment 
(including thousands of horses), on 
18 February 1899, the rail line reached 32km 
to the summit of White Pass. 

On 29 July 1900, while working gangs from 
the southern point blasted their way through 


“ATEST RAIL ENGINEERING 


=RS HUNG FROM ROPES 


ANITE CLIFFS TO DYNAMITE 


ALLS. THE LOSS OF LIFE, 
HORSES, WAS HEAVY. 


the pass, the northern gang working towards 

™ Ntehorse reached the headwaters of the 
Yukon River at Lake Bennett. The constructed 
railway covered a distance of 177km: 20 per 
cent in Alaska, 30 per cent in British Columbia, 
and 50 per cent in the Yukon Territory. 

In its 90-year history, WP&YR has been a 
mainstay of the boom-and-bust economy of 
the region. It has hauled freight and tourists, 
served as the lifeline for those living along its 
right-of-way, and was the chief supplier of 
equipment for the Alaskan Highway. 

Skagway, Alaska’s gateway to the Yukon, Is 
also reached year around from Seattle via the 
Inland Passage route of the Alaska State Ferry 
called the Alaska Marine Highway. 

On an incredibly lovely autumn day last 
September, Alaska state ferry M/V Malaspina 
docked at Skagway. Less than a quarter of a 
mile from the pier at its newly restored original 
rail depot stood WP&YR’s gleaming excursion 

Cat headed by steam locomotive No 73. 


lives up to its slogan. 


Making a dash, we boarded her in time for the 
afternoon run leaving promptly at 1.45pm. 

The train's consist was four parlour cars, 
each beautifully refurbished in 1890s decor. 
Interiors include original overhead racks, light 
fixtures, and oil stoves, but newly installed 
toilets. Upholstered seats face the outsize 
windows giving the viewer expansive views. 

With a whistle blast, Train Five puffed its way 
northbound out of town, a short 3.2km up the 
line to the company’s shops. There it was 
replaced with a double-unit modern diesel 
locomotive that hauls the train up and over the 
treacherous grades to Its summit destination. 

The courteous and enthusiastic crew 
provide a continuous commentary on the 
building of the railway, answer questions and 
distribute an excellent map of the route. 

The cars open platforms give 
photographers a chance to capture the beauty 
of waterfalls, the Skagway River, snowcapped 
coastal mountain ranges with green valleys 
below, plus the breathtaking autumn foliage. 
Mileposts and historic points are well marked. 
Indicators include Glacier Station, Inspiration 
Point, Dead Horse Gulch, and the remains of 
Trail of 98, the main route from Skagway to the 
goldfields. If you miss any sights on the way 
up, you have a chance to view them on the 
return run. In three-and-a-half hours on this 
magical railway excursion, we enjoyed some of 
the world’s most spectacular scenery. 

WP&YR provide a daily service from 23 May 
to 22 September of their two summit excursion 
trains, leaving Skagway at 9am and 1.30om 
with a return running time of about three 
hours. There is a daily train between Skagway 
and Fraser, British Columbia. Extending the 
main line 12.8km to Fraser, BC, marks the first 
WP&YR service to cross the Canadian border 
in six years. The additional distance to “Mile 
28” includes grand views of Fraser Glacier 
Park. 

Known as the “Scenic Railway of the World’, 
the White Pass & Yukon Railway more than 
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IN ITS 90-YEAR HISTORY, WP&YR 
HAS BEEN A MAINSTAY OF THE 
BOOM-AND-BUST ECONOMY OF THE 
REGION. IT HAS HAULED FREIGHT 
AND TOURISTS, SERVED THOSE 
LIVING ALONG ITS PATH, AND WAS 
THE CHIEF CARRIER OF EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE ALASKAN HIGHWAY. 


WINDOW 
NEAT 


MEETING OF THE HEAVYWEGHTS 


g 
7 
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epiember 
89 


Addressing a specialist session 
of the fourth International Heavy 
Haul Association conference is 
Mr J. Clark of Conrail in the 
United States. Seated (from left) 
are delegates K. Fukuda (Nippon 
Kokan Corporation, Japan), 

J. Elkins (Association of 
American Railroads), B. Makin 
(Westrail), N. Sugino (Nippon 


Steel, Japan), |. Csontos 
Richards Bay coal terminal, 

outh Africa) and S. Marich 
(BHP Research, Australia). 

Two hundred and twenty 

delegates representing more 
than 100 railway systems and 
contractors attended the 
conference in Brisbane from 
11-15 September. 


For a rail operation to qua’ify 
as heavy haul, it needs to run 
trains of 5000 tonnes (gross) 
mass or more, with axle loading 
of 21 tonnes or heavier, and the 
annual traffic density of the 
corridor must be 20 million 
gross tonnes or more a year. 

Heavy haul operations are 
growing throughout the world 


and rail technology has to keep 
up with their ever-increasing 
demands. This makes the Heavy 
Haul conference an important 
forum, as this year’s 
proceedings in Brisbane 
testified. 


AustTRALIAN 
Raitway 


Historica 


| FOR ALL WHO AAE TEREST IO 0 Ral wars 


Society 
NEW SOUTH WALES DIVISION 


AUSTRALIAN RAILWAY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY was founded in 1933 and has 
grown steadily since. Today there are 
Divisions in all states and the A.C.T.. A 
branch of the N.S.W. Division is estab- 
lished in Newcastle. 


The New South Wales Division aims to 
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promote the association of those interest- 
ed in rail operations and history. It also:- 

* Conducts monthly meetings, 
featuring slide competitions, talks, film 
and slide presentations on railway oper- 
ations and matters of interest. 

* Publishes the Society's national 
journal, ARHS Bulletin, containing articles 
and photographs of historic and current 
interest which is supplied to N.S.W. 
Division members each month as part of 
their annual subscription. 

* Publishes Railway Digest, the Divis- 
ion’s monthly news magazine on rail act- 
ivities, principally in N.S.W.. 

* Conducts a comprehensive and 
diverse special train tours programme and 
arranges outings to places of railway 
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interest. 

* Maintains an archive with extensive 
collections of books, magazines, maps 
and photographic material which has 
been collected over the 50 years of the 
Society's existence. 

* Operates a Sales Centre which carries 
a broard range of books, records, video 
and audio tapes, and magazines from 
Australia and overseas, all at competitive 
prices. 


Membership is open to everyone over 15 
years of age. 


For further details and application 
forms contact A.R.H.S. N.S.W. Division, 
P.O. Box E129, St.James N.S.W. 2000. 


> WANT TO KNOW 
MORE ABOUT 
AUSTRALIAN 
RAILWAYS? 


Take out a 12 month subscription to 


NETWORK 


$20 


Makes an ideal gift 


° Posted anywhere in Australia, a NETWORK subscription 
can bring a great deal of pleasure to the railway enthusiast. 


NETWORK is full of colour interest, and is the only official 
magazine of the Railways of Australia. 


NETWORK is published quarterly, in January, April, July 
and October. 


DD ee 
Send the coupon now to: Circulation Manager, "NETWORK", 
Railways of Australia (Services) Pty Ltd, 4th Floor, 85 Queen Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, 3000. 

Please mail "NETWORK" for 12 months to: 


€) 


Enclosed is my cheque/money order for $20*, being the annual subscription. (*A$25 SURFACE MAIL OVERSEAS) 
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An Australian ski train used in the resort area of the Australian Alps 


To overcome specific design problems and develop new ios 

technological initiatives requires a proven and dynamic — 

railway industry. Ss AUSTRADE 
- ; ; ——— Australian Trade Commission 

Australia’s railway industry has the expertise now to meet A.R.I1.C. — 


the new challenges associated with providing efficient 
railways for the future. 


Whether your need is for complete railway systems, or for 


@ Rollingstock 

@ Brakes 

® Signalling 

® Traction Systems 

e@ Advanced Electronics & Computing 
© Design and Construction 

© Railway Management 


- go with the best and think Australian. 


Contact the Australian Trade Commission (AUSTRADE) 
through the Australian Embassy, or Telex our Manager, 
Railways on AA 62193. 
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